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BEEFSTEAK AND THE BANKER 





4 Comprehensive Statement of the Cattle Situation—Refinancing Op- 


erations — Corn Belt States 
of Our Live Stock Supply Vital 


Must Be 


Restocked — Restoration 
to the Prosperity of the Nation. 





That the live stock situation at this 
time is of great concern, not only to 
the farmers, but also to the bankers 
of the country, is evidenced by a 
number of articles on the subject pre- 
pared by bankers recently. 

Early in the present year, M. A. 
Traylor, vice-president of the National 
Stock Yards National Bank, National 
Stock Yards, Ill., began a study of 
conditions from a worid-wide stand- 
point. On April 10 he delivered an 
address before a meeting of the St. 
Clair County Bankers’ Club which was 
afterwards brought out in booklet form 
and widely distributed by the National 
Stock Yards National Bank. 

The statistics in his article having 
been prepared in advance of a num- 
ber of bulletins on the subject issued 
by the United States Government at- 
tracted considerable attention. His 
views as to the effect of the proposed 
tariff legislation, while meeting with 
criticism from some sections, have 
been very generally agreed to by those 


who have carefully studied the situ-; 
| ment on the subject, a careful study of 


ation. 


We print below an abstract of Mr.}| 
| Statistics available would indicate that 


Traylor’s address: 

The value of live stock on the farm 
as a factor in restoring the soil quali- 
ties annually harvested with each 
grain crop has been so clearly demon- 
strated as to leave no room for criti- 
cism or suspicion on the part of those 
who questioned the theory that a far- 
mer’s most dependable assets are his 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 

In summing up the advantages of 
live stock farming, one writer has 
aptly said: “Grain farming reduces 
the fertility, stock raising increases 
it; grain farming reduces the humus 
in the soil, stock raising increases it; 
grain raising results in the decrease 
of yields, stock raising increases them; 
srain raising brings the mortgage, 
stock raising pays it off.” 

Whether this summing up states 
the proposition too broadly may be 
open for discussion, but any one who 
has thoughtfully considered the alarm- 
ing shortage of live stock in the United 
States, especially with respect to cat- 
tle, with the correspondingly high 
prices of beef and other meat products, 
together with the steady decrease in 
acreage yield of all grain crops, must 
admit that if the American farmer is 
M the future to supply the food for 
the tables of American citizens some- 
thing must be done to establish a sys- 
tem of live stock farming which will 
insure an increased food production 
‘mmensurate with our rapidly in- 
‘reasing population. 

Financing the Cattle Raiser. 

Certain it is that if there is to be 
4 restoration of our cattle supply, if 








the farms of Missouri, lllinois, Kansas 
and Iowa are to be restocked, if the 
feed pens of these states are to remain 
the scenes of activity and profitable 
employment of their farmers during 


j}the next decade, the burden of financ- 


ing operations to this end must ol 
necessity fall most heavily upon the 
bankers. This is in a measure as it 
should be because, while business and 
industries of other character may ul- 
timately suffer from unprofitable farm- 
ing operations, the banker is the first 
to feel the disastrous effects of short 
crops and diminished live stock re- 
turns. 

Therefore, in view of the prevailing 
high prices at which stocker and feed- 
er cattle are selling, the question of 
first and greatest importance to bank- 
ers is, “Can we safely enter upon a 
campaign of education and financing 
of the enterprise?” 

Real Shortage Yet to Come. 

While the hazard of a forecast as to 
the future price of any commodity is 
too great to warrant a definite state- 


the situation and an analysis of the 


in all probability the real shortage of 
the American beef supply has not as 
yet been fully realized and that so long 
as the law of supply and demand shall 
continue to regulate the economics of 
the universe, unabridged by artificial 
conditions, it would seem that we may 
at least assume that there will be no 
serious break in the price of fat cattle 
for a number of years to come. 

A statement was issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture from Wash- 
ington on February ist giving the num- 
ber of cattle on American farms as otf 
January ist, 1907, and January ist, 
1913. According to these census re- 
turns the total number of all classes of 
cattle was: 

January ist, 1907...... 72,534,000 head 
January ist, 1913...... 56,527,000 head 

Of the total number on the former 
date, 52,000,000 head were beef cattle, 
the remainder being cows and dairy 
stuff, while on the latter date 36,030.- 
000 head were beef cattle,leaving the 
number of milk and dairy cattle prac- 
tically unchanged and showing a de- 
crease of approximately 16,000,000 
head in the number of beef cattle, ora 
shortage in this supply of 32 per cent 
for the six years. During this time it 
is estimated that the increase of poula- 
tion in the United States has been 
more than 12,000,000. 

How High Will Steak Go? 

Should this tremendous shortage be 
added to annually in the same ratio 
for another period of six years a very 
vivid imagination is necessary to real- 
ize what the price of beefsteak will be 





when the nation’s total supply of cat- 
tle has reached 40,000,000 head, of 
which more than 20,000,000 will be 
beef stuff, and its population has been 
augmented by another 12,000,000 peo- 
ple to be fed. 

These, however, are not the only 
figures available on the subject. Jt 














M. A. TRAYLOR 


may be interesting to observe the gov- 
ernment figures with respect to the 
number of cattle exported by the Unit- 
ed States for the years 1906 and 1912, 
which in round numbers amounted to 
in 1906, 494,000 head, valued at $38,- 
000,000; 1912, 36,000 head, valued at 
$3,000,000—evidencing a decrease in 
the number exported of approximately 
458,000 head, or 93 per cent, and a de- 
crease in the value of exports of $35,- 
000,000, or 92 per cent. It is also 
worth while to note in this connection 
that this tremendous decrease has oc- 
curred systematically year by year and 
month by month, as disclosed by the 
fact that in December, 1912, our ex- 
ports were 1,466 head, and in January 
of the present year 1,009 head, from 
which figures it is clearly evident that 
our exports in 1913 will not amount to 
exceeding 10,000 head of all classes. of 
cattle, and the figures MAY BE very 
much smaller. 
Meat Exports Dwindle. 

As impressive as it the showing 
with reference to our exports of LIVE 
cattle, are the figures covering im- 
ports of fresh beef by the United 
States. According to statistics com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor our exports of fresh beef 
for the same years were as follows: 
1906, 269,717,000 lbs., valued at $24,- 
751,000; 1912, 9,025,000 Ibs., valued at 
$1,053,000—showing-a decrease in the 
number of pounds exported of 260,- 
692,000 Ibs., or 97 per cent, and dis- 
closing a loss in our trade balance on 
this one item alone of $23,698,000, or 
96 per cent. On this point our exports 
to the United Kingdom, with whom 
we have our most extensive trade re- 
lations, are worthy of note, being as 
they were 684,000 lbs. of fresh beef 
against 739,000,000 lbs. contributed te 
the supply of that country by Argen- 
tina, indeed a sorry showing for a 


great country which only a few years| 





ago boasted of her ability to feed the 
mother land. 

Figures from the same source also 
show a corresponding shrinkage in ex- 
ports of other beef products, such as 
canned beef, pickled beef, cured, etc. 
It would seem that these figures should 
at once convince anyone open to con- 
viction that there is indeed a tremen- 
dous shortage of beef and beef cattle. 

Reserve Stock Critically Low. 

In view of the recent agitation rela- 
tive to shortage of food products, it 
might be interesting to observe that at 
the close of December, 1908, there was 
in coolers in this country two hundred 
and sixty-two million five hundred 
thousand pounds of beef. This stock 
had decreased by December, 1910, to 
one hundred and thirty-five million six 
hundred thousand pounds, a decreuse 
of almost 50 per cent, and while no 
figures have been published for 1912 
it is estimated that probably the entire 
stock of meat on hand at the close of 
last year did not exceed thirty-five 
million pounds. Considering alone the 
decrease in the number of cattle in 
the United States, the decrease in our 
exports of all cattle and beef products 
and the decrease of stocks of meat at 
hand with the admitted increase in 
our population—we certainly cannot 
be mistaken in the assumption that 
the supply is wholly inadequate to 
meet the demand. 

We Buy More Cattle Abroad. 

That the scarcity of supply is being 
felt in other directions than in the 
high price of beef, and in a mannér 
that should arouse the patriotism of 
our citizens to aggressive action, is 
shown by the interesting figures rela- 
tive to our imports of cattle and beef 
products for tke twelve months ending 
December 3ist, 1906 and 1912, which 
were in round numbers as follows: 
1906, 26,000 head, valued at $387,000.00; 
1912, 326,000 head, valued at $5,300.- 
000.00. 

An increase in the number of head 
imported of about 1250 per cent and 
in value about 1370 per cent. With re- 
spect to these figures it is well to keep 
in mind that as was the case with ex- 
ports, which showed a decrease yéar 
by year, so is the showing with re 
gard to imports, which have increased 
steadily each year, evidently due to 
the diminishing supply and an‘increas- 
ing demand, and not to any peculiar 
market condition here or abroad or to 
any other outside influence. 

Beef Shortage World-Wide. 

In considering the entire live stock 
situation, particularly from the stand- 
point of the banker who must assist in 
the financing of the industry, it might 
be well to take a view of conditions 
from a world-wide standpoint and 
while no exact figures are available for 
some of the cattle producing countries, 
our best information is that cattle 
shortage is not confiried to the United 
States alone. According to figures con- 
tained in the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for February 8, 1913, there 
were 630 head of cattle to the one 

(Continued on Page Thirteen.) 
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The Pig Pen 


PASTURES FOR HOGS. 





(Prepared for the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, by F. G. King.) 
Bluegrass is very generally used for 

-a hog pasture in this State, and es- 
pecially in the northern and central 
sections. Its popularity is due to its 
hardiness and the fact that a pasture 
of this grass is very seldom killed by 
pasturing. It comes early in spring 
and lasts until late in the fall, and 
will, if not heavily pastured in fail, 
furnish very good winter pasture. It, 
however, has to be supplemented witn 
some other pasture during the hot 
weather of summer. White clover also 
grows well with bluegrass, thus adding 
to its value as a pasture grass for 
hogs. 

Timothy is not as generally used as 
bluegrass for a hog pasture. It does 
not come as early in spring nor does it 
stay as late in the fall. White clover 
does not spring up in timothy pasture 
like in bluegrass. If cuc early timothy 
does not have as long a resting period 
in summer as bluegrass, but if cut 
early enough to keep from getting too 
woody for good pasture is compara- 
tively shortlived. 

Clover is the most generally used 
hog pasture in the State. It furnishes 
the food nutrients lacking in corn, and 
fits well into a rotation where corn is 
the principal crop. It is killed by too 
heavy pasturing and is also often win- 
ter-killed. It makes the best pasture 
for hogs when heading or blooming. 
If allowed to ripen it becomes woody, 
and is not relished by hogs, and needs 
cutting in order to make a new 
growth. 

Alfalfa furnishes a forage fully the 
equal of that furnished by clover, and 
in greater quantities. It cannot be pas- 
tured very close without injury, but 
should be allowed to make about two 
crops of hay each season. 

Hogs on clover or alfalfa pasture 
will sometimes make a satisfactory 
gain with no grain feed, but it usually 
takes a small feed of grain to secure 
the best results. After the pigs have 
started well after weaning time, a ra- 
tion of corn alone in connection with 
clover or alfalfa pasture usually gives 
the most profitable gains. The rapid- 
ity of gains made on corn alone can be 
increased by adding a small amount ot 
shorts, linseed oilmeal, tankage, etc., 
to the corn, but the cost of gains, with 
feed at present prices, will be little 
affected. 

Cowpeas are the cheapest form 
home-grown protein to use for feed- 
ing with corn. They can be sown 
either alone or with corn and pastured 
with hogs. Hogs can be made to gain 
two or more pounds daily per head 
with a ration of corn fed on cowpeas 
pasture. 


Rape is very valuable for furnishing 
forage at times when clover or other 
pasture is short or has been badly in- 
jured. It can be sown to furnish pas- 
ture at almost any time during the 
growing season. The pasture is of 
about the same value as clover. Prac- 
tically the same grain used in connec- 
tion with clover pasture will give the 
best results on rape. 

Oats, or.a mixture of rape and oats, 
make an excellent early summer pas- 
ture. They should be pastured from 
the time they are three to six inches 
high until heads begin forming and 
again when the seed is in the dough. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Ajso some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown orn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 











Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies anv 
High-yielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 





When on oats pasture hogs should ve | 
fed some kind of nitrogenous supple- | 
ment with corn, but not in such large | 
quantities as when they are on blue-) 
grass or timothy pasture. 

Sorghum makes a good pasture dur- 
ing drouths and hot weather, but is 
not relished by hogs as much as other 
pastures. It is best pasture when about 
one and one-half to two feet high. It 
can also be used when heading. Hogs 
on sorghum also require some supple- 
ment with corn. 

Pumpkins help to put the hog in 
good physical condition for a heavy 
feeding period. They are easily and 
cheaply grown, and add very greatly 
to the value of a ration of corn. 

Soy beas have not become well es- 
tablished in this State, but have 
proven very successful in neighboring 
states. They furnish more grain | 
acre than cowpeas, hence are more 
valuable as a hog feed, where they can 
be grown successfully, than the latter. 

Artichokes furnish a succulent feed 
for fall and early winter. They are 
not injured very much by freezing, ana 
can be pastured at any time during the 
winter when the ground is not frozen. | 
For keeping the hog healthy and in | 
good condition physically, they are | 
very valuable. 

Pigs or shoats on a good winter pas- 
ture will be in much better health and 
will make faster and cheaper gains 
than when no pasture is furnished. 

Rye and wheat furnish the best win- 
ter pasture for hogs. Bluegrass, if not 
pastured too heavily in the fall, also 
makes a good winter pasture. Rye 
should be sown in August and Septem- 
ber in order to give the best pasture. 
Wheat usually makes better fall pas 
ture, but is not as good for spring pa 
ture as rye. 

Until within the last few years 
the hog would, with cheap feed, return 
a profit when fed grain alone on an 
unsuitable pastaire, or possibly no pas- 
ture at all. With feeds at the price 
they have been for the last few years, 
the man who feeds in a dry lot, after 
the old style of fattening, is engaging 
in a very doubtful investment, to say 
the least. Dean H. J. Waters of the 
Missouri Agricultural College says: 
‘Perhaps the largest single waste oc- 
curring on the Missouri farm at the 
present time is that which comes from 
che too exclusive use of corn in grow- 
ing and fattening hogs. The cheapest 
and most easily applied remedy is a 
more general use of the proper forage 
plants in summer and the use of some 
home-grown protein in winter. It is 
not, of course, to be denied that the 
hog is primarily a grain-consuming | 
animal; at the same time forage plays 
an important role in economical hog 
production, and deserves far more at 
tention than it has yet received.” 

Kinds of Pasture to Use. 

Pastures for Spring Pigs and Brood | 
Sows.—In reply to the question, “What | 
kind of pasture do you provide for | 
your brood sows and spring pigs?” 
seyenty-nine out of one hundred three | 
farmers in the northern half and | 
thirty-seven out of seventy-six in the | 
southern half of the state mentioned | 
bluegrass either by itself or in connec- | 
tion with some other forage. This | 
pasture, of course, is in most cases | 
supplemented by white clover in its 
seaon, which springs up in permanent 
pastures in almost all parts of the 
State. In fact, twenty-one correspond- 
ents in the northern half and eight in 
the southern half of the State men- 
tioned this kind of clover in connec- 
tion with the bluegrass. Twenty-nine 
correspondents in the northern and 
nine in the southern parts of the State 
use “red clover,” while the replies in- 
cluded the term “clover” in forty-two 
instances in Northern Missouri and 
fifty-four instances in southern Mis 
souri, thus making a total of ninety- 
two out of one hundred three replies 
from the northern and seventy-one out 
of seventy-six in the southern half of 
the State that included clover in some 
form. 














The Shepherd 


SYSTEMATIC MATING. 





In the breeding there should be an 
annual change of bucks, and none but 
strong and vigorous animals should be 
accepted on any terms. Cull out the 
ewes each season. Keep none but the 
young and fine looking ones. When- 
ever a ewe begins to lose her wool in 
patches, usually about the neck at first, 
she has reached the end of her useful- 
ness in the flock and should be dis- 
posed of. It is better to have a syste- 
matic mating of the breeding sheep 
than to have the males run in with the 
flock. Mate in time for early lambs, 
but not too early. If the lambs come 
before the first of March special prep- 
aration must be made for their com- 
fort. Alamb chills very easily, but in 
a day or so, if getting a good supply 
of the ewe’s milk, it becomes quite 
hardy, and will stand considerable ex- 
posure. 





RATIONS FOR EWES. 


The quantity of feed to give an ewe 
depends upon its nature as well as 
upon the condition of the ewe. A thin 
ewe will naturally require more feed 
to put her into good condition for 
lainbing than will one already in fair 
flesh. 

In general it may be said that an 


|} ewe should gain about 30 pounds over 


winter. Of this 10 to 15 pounds are 
allowed for increase in the weight of 
the foetus, 8 pounds for increase in 
the weight of the wool, and 10 pounds 
for increase in the bodily weight of 
the ewe herself. Any of the rations 
suggested below will, under normal 
conditions, produce this amount of 
gain in ewes. 

They should all be subject to such 
variation in nature and amount as 
will best fit individual cases. The fol- 
lowing rations show the quantities of 
feed given for each hundred pounds 
of ewe, daily: 

Ration No. 1—3.7 to 
second-crop clover hay. 


4 pounds of 


—— 

Ration No. 2—3 pounds of clover 
hay, .8 pound of grain. 

Ration No. 3—2 pounds of Silage 
/5 pounds of second-crop clover 
one-half pound of oats or mixtyr 
equal parts of corn and bran. 

Ration No. 4—2 pounds of fodder 

corn, 2 pounds of second-crop clover 
hay, one-half pound of oats or mix. 
ture of equal parts of corn and bray 
Roots in 1 or 2 pound quantities 
would improve this ration. 
Ration No. 5—3.5 pounds of fodder 
| corn without nubbins, 1 pound of 
grain mixture, consisting of 9 parts 
of bran and 1 part of oilcake, 

Ration No. 6—3.5 pounds of fodder 
corn with well formed nubbins, one 
half pound of the above named grain 
mixture. 

In rations in which clover hay fy, 
nishes the roughage, barley may pe 
substituted for the oats or corn ang 
bran mixture. 


hay, 
® of 


LAMBS IN WINTER. 


Those who have lambs to feed jn 
winter should have a regular system, 
as they require more care and atten. 
tion at ths season than at any other. 
They should never be fed wth the rest 
o fthe flock, but in a separate place, 
and oilmeal, cracked corn or nayy 
beans may replace the oilmeal. A fa- 
tion which has given satisfaction com- 
prises a mixture of oats, bran and oil- 
meal in equal parts by weight. 





THE AILING EWE. 


A ewe that is troubled with caked 
udder would better be fattened and 
sold to the butcher. If she has it once, 
she will be likely to be worse the see. 
ond time. 


GOATS AS CLEARERS. 


A herd of 500 goats on a section of 
hardwood burnt over land, 640 acres, 
will pay their own keep and a profit 
besides, and in a year will do the labor 
of half a dozen $30-a-month-and-board 
land clearers. At this ratio ten goats 
will clear an acre, and it certainly will 
pay the hill farmer wanting more farm 
land to try the reclaiming goat. 











THE GROCODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World | 





SCREWDRIVER 
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MONKEY WRENCH 


PEA SAAS 


PIPE WRENCH 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 
THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 


scientifically tempered. Every Wrenc 
8% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 

A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a scr 
up and re-threading rusted and battere 
on blank bolts. Dies will fit all bolts u 

Teeth and dies are case-hardened 
keen. 

The dies on this wrench alone wou 
than that to every farmer, as they woul 
extra trip to town for repairs. 

Requires no adjustment; never sli 

Will work in closer quarters than 


h guaranteed against breakage. It is 
ew driver and three dies for cleaning 
d threads; also for cutting new threads 
sed on standard farm machinery. 

in bone-black, making them hard and 


ld cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
d often save valuable time, besides 4? 


ps; is simple and always ready for use. 
any other wrench. 


Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 


Handy for removing all removable 
Light, strong, compact and easily 
A convenient household wrench. 


calks. 
carried in the hip pocket. 
A real farm tool. 


Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 
RAL WORLD, $1.00. Send in your order at once. 
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KEEPING UP THE MILK FLOW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
mount of cream sold by Missouri 
farmers has diminished about one- 
ihird during the last three weeks. This 
decrease is largely due to the recent 
gvere drouth that has dried up the 
pastures. Only those cows that have 
received some feed besides pasture 
grass have kept up their usual June 
milk flow. ‘The farmer who allows 
his cows to hustle for themselves on 
the parched pastures is making a mis 
take. Not only is it hard on the pas- 
tures, but it is false economy to allow 
the cows to drop off in milk yield in 
order to save a few dollars on the 
feed bill. The grass, especially the 
bluegrass, Must get its new growth 
from the roots, and if it is to make the 
pest growth possible and produce the 
largest amount of feed it must be al- 
lowed to get a fair start. Grass-grows 
much more rapidly after it is up a cou- 
ple of inches than when it is closely 
cropped. By observing this point, fa- 
yorable weather conditions will result 
in good late pastures. In order to 
take advantage of these good late pas- 
tures and to profit by the higher price 
of butter-fat which is paid in the fall 
and winter, the milk yield of the cows 
must be kept up, for if it is allowed 
to drop off it can never be regained. 
Money spent for feed that does not 
return a profit now will do so later. 

What to feed for this purpose will, 
of course, depend upon the kind of 
feed that is at hand. If possible, the 
feed should be succulent and cheap; 
if not, it will probably be profitable 
to feed the higher priced grain feeds, 
as grain and hay, in order to main- 
tain the yield. The green feeds which 
are usually used for this purpose, sor- 
ghum and corn, are not to be had this 
year because the drouth came so very 
early. But where a green feed is avail- 
able it should be fed. The farmer 
whose oat crop is too short to bind 
can put it to no better purpose than 
that of using it as a green feed. For 
the farmer who is lucky enough or 
wise enough to have silage, the prob- 
lem is a simple one, as silage furnish- 
es the best and cheapest feed for this 
purpose. This experience should prove 
a lesson to those farmers who have 
empty silos and to those who can af- 
ford to build silos, but have neglected 
todo so. A supply of silage-at a time 
like this means dollars saved. 

W. M. REGAN. 





FEEDING SILAGE. 





We would suggest that, as a rule, 
cows should receive about 3 pounds 
of silage and 1 pound of hay per hun- 
dred pounds live weight. This will, 
of course, vary with different individ- 
uals, It is usually well to feed all 
the hay the cows will clean up with- 
out waste in connection with the re- 
Mainder of the ration. As a grain 
mixture, we would recommend 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 400 pounds 
stound corn and 300 pounds gluten 
feed. This is a heavy grain mixture 
and should be fed with the silage at 
the rate of about 1 pound to every 3% 
te 4 pounds of milk produced by the 
Holstein cows and at the rate of about 
1 pound to every 3 to 3% pounds of 
milk produced by the Jerseys. 

It is not an easy matter to say just 
how much more ensilage is worth 
When made of corn that will yield 75 
bushels per acre than if made of the 
large ensilage corn, which does not 
develop ears in this latitude. It is our 
opinion, and analyses indicate, that 
the corn with ears is worth consid- 
farbly more for feeding dairy cows, 
but just how much more there is no 
definite data to show. The southern 
Corn yields more green feed per acre, 
ut percentagely lower in digestible 
Mutrients and dry matter. We may 





say, however, that when corn is plant: | 
ed that will mature, but sown so thick- | 
ly that no ears, or but small ones, de- 
velop, the composition of this fodder 
and that rich in corn is practically 
the same. And, so far as the Minne- 
sota Station is able to determine, sil- 
age made from such corn gives equally 
as good results, as the corn is planted 
thin enough for the ears to develop. 
But this fodder corn is quite different 
from the large ensilage crop, which 
does not mature to the same degree 
as the fodder corn. 

It is the practice of some dairy- 
men to feed hay but once a day, oth- 
ers twice and sometimes three times. 
We think once or twice a day is suf- 
ficient, but where a definite practice 
is followed, and the cow becomes ac- 
customed to it, that practice should 
be continued.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





PLAN TO REDUCE BACTERIA IN 
MARKET MILK. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
which is conducting an investigation 
for the betterment of milk shipped in 
interstate commerce, has just com- 
pleted the examination of the supply 
of milk furnished the city of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The temporary labora 
tories have been transferred to other 
points where the city or town supply 
is furnished by producers making in- 
terstate shipments. Such localities 
afford the government an excellent op- 
portunity to investigate the milk sup- 
ply. 

The government inspector who has 





been working in this territory has 
found a simple explanation of why 
milk that comes from apparently 


good dairies frequently shows an ex- 
cessive number of bacteria and is bac- 
teriologically bad. The inspector re- 
ports that these dairies take the morn- 
ing milk and combine it with the after- 
noon milk of the same day, and ship 
this combination the next morning. As 
a result, the day’s milk is kept through 
the heat of the day, and by the time 
it is 24 hours old shows a high bac- 
teriological count. The inspector 
made experiments in taking night 
milk, keeping it through the cooler 
hours of the night, combining it with 
the morning milk, and shipping it. 
There was radical improvement in the 
condition of this milk. In this case, 
the farmer ships the milk by train or 
electric car an hour or two later than 
he did under the old practice. The 
inspector reports that if this new sys- 
tem of combining evening milk with 
the next morning’s milk is followed, it 
will go far toward solving the prob- 
lem of preventing the delivery of milk 
that is bacteriologically bad. This 
plan is regarded as so important that 
the government will probably summon 
a number of milk producers to hear- 
ings, in order to impress on them the 
importance of this method of shipping. 
This method, of course, is not practi- 
cal in all milk sections, as it can be 
carried out only where train schedules 
permit. 





WEIGHT AND HEALTH. 





Generally the weight of the cow is 
a good index to her state of nutrition. 
Where she is overfed, she will con- 
stantly gain in weight; where she is 
fed with the right amount in accord 
with her capacity and production, she 
will lose weight during the first few 
weeks ot her milking period, and sb- 
sequently her weight will remain 
about the same. Toward the end of 
the lactation period she should gain 
in weight in order to be in good shape 
for calving. 





Sanitary conditions count for more 
than anything else in the production 
of milk. The right system of sanita- 
tion begins with the feeding and hous- 
ing of the stock, continues through the 
various stages of handling, and does 
not end until the product is delivered 
to the customer. 








if Cattle 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIVE STOCK 
ON THE AVERAGE FARM. 

John J. Ferguson, Chicago, 
address before the Second Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Managers of Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Companies, said: 

In the last ten years the human 
population of continental United 
States increased about 21 per cent. It 
is very difficult to secure correct fig- 
ures covering live stock population 
and production, but data given by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture may 
be taken as approximately and rela- 
tively correct. Department figures 
show a heavy and steadily growing de- 
crease. .In brief, with human popula- 
tion rapidly increasing there is no cor- 
responding increase in the meat food 
supply to feed them. 

As against this marked decrease in 
production, due to purely economic 
reasons, we must place an increasing 
number of consumers and marked in- 
crease in wealth producing power 
which means purchasing power on the 
part of the Nation at large. Appetite 
and demand for high-grade meats is 
steadily increasing. The people re- 
gard meat as absolutely necessary and 
essential for their well-being. If the 
spread between Supply and Demand 
continues at current rates meat will 
soon be classed among the luxuries of 
life entirely beyond the reach of aver- 
age wage-earners. 

Scientifically equipped and econom!- 
cally operated modern packing houses 
are doing their part in the way of con- 
serving every pound of product from 
cattle, sheep and hogs fit for human 
food. The wholesome, but less appe- 
tizing portions which our grandfathers 
overlooked are now so carefully han- 
dled they form a valuable contribution 
to the food supply. Even this most 
careful economy is but a fractional fac- 
tor in solving this problem. 


The Country Needs More Meat. 
It Get It? 

The days of wholesale production of 
cattle on the open range have passed 
never to return in this country. Farm 
labor is scarce and high-priced. Farm- 
ers are prosperous and as their pros- 
perity increases they are less and less 
inclined to fuss around with cattle, 
sheep and hogs, preferring to take 
first profits, though small, on the 
grain and coarse feeds which they pro- 
duce. Increased production must be- 
gin on the small average farm. This 
will not be until the farm realizes bet- 
ter than he does to-day that producing 
market live stock is good business 
sense and ultimately increased profits 
will inevitably follow persistent live 
stock production intelligently carried 
on. Governments, Federal and State, 
are spending vast sums to encourage 
agriculture and live stock. Commer- 
cial clubs, business men’s associations 
and bankers over the country have 
seen for several years and have ad- 
vised against the tendency of the 
times in the live stock business. Man- 
agement of Trunk Line Railroads have 
installed farm and live stock promo- 
tion bureaus, which are having good 
influence. Railroads have equipped and 
operated over their lines at great ex- 
pense special live stock demonstration 
trains carrying to the man on the land 
practical lessons proving that satisfac- 
tory profits follow live stock operatios. 

The meat packers at central live 
stock markets have but little direct 
connection with the producers of live 
stock. A packer is a manufacturer 
who depends upon the man on the 
farm for his supply of raw material. 
He must look to the consuming public 
for an outlet for his various finished 
products in the form of fresh or cured 
meats and products incidental-to their 
manufacture. The packer is the cen- 
tral connecting link between producer 
and consumer. He must conduct his 
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operations in line with Supply and De- 
mand, so that open markets will be 
maintained at good prices to encour- 
age the production of live stock and at 
the same time to handle live stock and 
their products so economically that 
the consumer will be encouraged to 
buy meats. These operations take up 
the time of the packer so very fully 
that little time is left for live stock 
promotion work. 

It is a remarkable fact that during 
the last ten years, when production of 
live stock has been decreasing, prices 
for live stock and their products have 
been slowly but steadily advancing so 
that lack of interest in the business 
and decreased production have not 
come as a result of discouraging mar- 
ket prices for live stock. 

Why Is More Live Stock Not Produced 

YOu ask any farmer in the Middle 
West, and he will give you the follow- 
ing: 

1. Corn belt land at $150.00 per acre 
can no longer be profitably used for 
pasture. 

2. 50 acres of 50 bushel corn sold at 
5Uc per bushel brings the farmer $1,- 
250.00 per year, which will give him 
and family a comfortable checking ac- 
count. Most farmers work on the line 
of least resistance so they do not care 
to undertake the extra labor of mar- 
keting the corn crop even for more’ 
money in the form of beef, mutton or 
pork, 

3. The hired man problem is the 
most discoura,ing {gctor in the aver- 
age farm to-day. Good labor has gone 
west or into the cities and towns, but 
even so, the more or less efficient farm 
help available is asking two or three 
times the wages of twenty years ago. 
Rather than undertake the unending 
struggle many farmers have yielded to 
the pressure of these three factors and 
have become what are known in the 
Northwest as Grain Miners. As 
against these discouragements here 
are some of the benefits which come 
to the live stock farmer. 

Advantages of Live Stock. 

1. The live stock farmer is not de- 
pendent upon one or more grain crops 
of uncertain yield and price. When he 
has fat cattle, sheep or hogs to sell he 
is sure an open market is waiting ev- 
ery working day in the year. His live 
stock is the same as cash in bank and 
almost anywhere can be realized upon 
inside of twenty-four hours. Live 
stock returns are not spasmodic when 
the business is properly handled. Fur- 
ther, if he is a specialty live stock 
farmer his crop is ready when the 
supply is light and the price at the 
high point. 

2. The man on the farm who sells off 
wheat, oats or corn is selling raw ma- 
terial on which a number of men will 
later make a manufacturer’s profit. 
The producer of raw material is usu- 
ally relatively the most badly paid 
man in the line. 

3. Growing and fattening live stock 
permits the continuous economical em- 
ployment of farm labor, which in a 
system of exclusive grain farming is 
needed only at special seasons when 
labor is scarce and price consequently 
high. 

4. Pasturing of live stock and rota- 
tion of crops needed to supply them 
with the necessary feeds is nature’s 
own best prescription for clean farms, 
free from weeds. 

5. This same system of crop rotation 
together with the growing and fatten- 
ing of cattle, sheep and hogs permits 
in the highest degree conservation of 
natural soil fertility, which is the 
prime object of every good farmer. 

6. In sections devoted exclusively to 
grain growing there is a time every 
year when farmers complain of short- 
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ST. LOUIS.NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


J. W. Dougherty came in Monday 
with a load of hogs, which were sold 
for him by Smith Bros. & Sparks at 
the top of the market. 

Ambrey & Slayton came in Monday 
from Jersey county, Ill., with a load of 
cattle which were sold by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 

Paul Nitschke, of Jerseyville, IIL, 
topped the market Monday with a 
liod of good hogs. He was represent- 
ed by Smith Bros. & Sparks. 

O. T. Weatherford, of Macoupin Co., 
lll., was represented on the market 
Thursday by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Com. Co., with one load of hogs. 

Tim Bain was in Monday from Chris- 
tian county, Mo., with two loads of 
grass steers averaging 1084 pounds, 
which were sold by Henry Com. Co. 
at $7.50. 

Friend Bros., shippers from Wright 
county, Mo., were here Monday*® with 
two loads of cattle which were hand- 
led by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 
very satisfactorily. 

T. Eggering, a Monroe county, Mo., 
feeder, was on the market Friday with 
a mixed load of cattle which was sold 
by the Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock 
Commission Company. 

E. T. Shrout, an Arkansas shipper, 
was on the stock yards market Mon- 
day with a load of sheep and lambs 
which were sold by Clay, Robinson & 
Co. 

H. T. Burgdorf, of Randolph County, 
Ill., was here Thursday with a mixed 
load of cattle and hogs. He was rep- 
resented by  Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Company. 

M. A. Carter, of Randolph County, 
Mo., was on the market last Thursday 
with one load of lambs, which were 
sold for him by the Moody Commis- 
sion Co. for $8.00 per cwt. 

T. A. Barrows of Clark county, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with one 
load of cattle which were satisfactorily 
disposed of by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Company. 

J. T. Bland, of Audrain county, Mo., 
consigned one car of sheep to the 
Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock Com. 
Co. Friday, which were sold at a good 
price. 

J. R. Hogg, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with a 
load of cattle. He was represented 
by the Rafferty Commission Co., and 
was well pleased with his returns for 
his cattle. 

E. E. Harstook, a Macoupin County, 
Ill, stockman was on the market 
Thursday with two loadsof hogs which 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Com. Co. at a good price. 

J. E. Moore, of Callaway Co., Mo., 
was represented on the market with 
81 hogs Thursday which were sold by 
the Moody Commission Co. at $9.55, 
the top price for the day. 

D. C. Kenny, of Macoupin county, 
lll., was on the market Monday with 
a mixed car of cattle and hogs, which 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Company. 

Demmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission 
Co., topped the native lamb market 
last Wednesday with 110 native lambs 
that were consigned to them by Renoe 
& Davis of Boone County, Mo. 


L. R. Morris, of Ralls County, Mo., 
shipped in 79 head of lambs, averag- 
ing 69 pounds, which were sold for 
$7.35 per cwt., by Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co., Monday. 

D. C. Kenny, of Macoupin county, 
lll., was on the market Monday with 
a mixed car of cattle and hogs, which 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Com. Co. at satisfactory prices. 


Keith & Blackwood of Shelby Coun- 
ty, Mo., topped the market Wednesday 


Commission Company, and consisted 
of six car loads of fat steers in fine 
condition. 


Ball, Abernathy & Co., Tennessee 
| shippers, were on the market Monday 
| With a double deck of 212 lambs that 
sold at $7.60, representing the extreme 

‘ P top of Monday’s market. They were 

J. F. Howell, of Hallsville, Mo., was 
’ > a ©6aan | 80ld by Stewart, S M 

on the market Thursday with 176} sis SEE 


hogs which were sold for $9.55, nd eee Co. i ; 

top of the market. The consignment| : H. Briggs, of Ralls County, Mo., 
was handled by the Moody Commis- | ¥@8 02 the market Monday with 62 
sion Co. | hogs, averaging 206 pounds, which 
| were sold for him by Nally-Wells Com- 


D. S. and F. J. Cantrell of Wright}... . 
| mission Co. S i 
county, Mo., was on the market Mon- | - These hogs were Mr 


day with two cars cattle and one car ; - 
hogs, which were sold at good prices | at the top = market. 
for them by Blakely-Sanders-Mann| D. S. & F. J. Cantrell, extensive 
Com. Co. |handlers of live stock from Wright 

E, P. Harned, a cattle shipper from | C°U2ty, Mo., was represented on Mon- 
Cooper county, Mo., was represented | 44Y8 market with a six-car consign- 
on the market by one car of cattle ment of sheep which were sold at 
Thursday. Woodson-Fennewald Live | S@tisfactory prices by Stewart, Son & 
Stock Com. Co., handled Mr. Harned's | McCormack Commission Co. 


consignment. Truesdale & Adams, of Randolph 

J. S. Phillip, Henry county, Mo.,| County, Mo., regular feeders and ship- 
had a mixed load of butcher cattle,| pers to this market were on the mar- 
15 head of which sold for $8.25 per] ket Friday with 78 head of hogs, aver- 
ewt., the extreme top of market Wed-/ aging 235 pounds which were sold at 


with 79 hogs which averaged 203 lbs. 
at $9.35. Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Com- 
mission Co. handled the consignment. 


| Briggs’ own feeding, and were sold 


nesday. Mr. Phillips was represented 
by the Moody Commission Co. 
John Ring, of Scott County, 
was on the market Wednesday with | 
a double deck of 118 hogs which were 
sold at $9.30, within 5 cents of the | 
top. Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith  repre-| 
sented Mr. Ring in making the sale. | 
John G. Yeager, of Nebo, IIL, Was | 
on the market Monday with two loads | 
of 229-pound hogs which sold straight | 
at $9.52% by Clay, Robinson & Co. | 
The prices of these hogs was within | 
2% cents of the extreme top Monday. | 
C. S. Alexander, of Moniteau Coun- | 
ty, Mo., one of the largest shippers in 
that part of the state, was on the} 
market Thursday with a mixed load | 
of sheep and lambs. Moody Commis- 
sion Co. sold the load at a good price. 


| 


Mo., | 
| 
| 
| 


Wade Thornberry, of Ralls County, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
80 hogs, averaging 230 pounds, which 
were sold by Nally-Wells-Commission 
Co. at $9.50, within 5 cents of the top. 
These hogs are Mr. Thornberry’s own 
feeding. 

H. L. Buford, of Shelby County, 
Mo., was at the Stock Yards Wednes- | 
day with a consignment of 81 hogs | 
averaging 200 pounds whicn were sold 
by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission 
Co., at $9.35, the top of the market for 
that day. 

Stubblefield & Owens, of Greene 
county, Ill., was on the market Mon- 
day with 12 head of heifers, averaging 
553 pounds, which went to tke butch- 
ers at $8.40 per hundred. The heif- 
ers were sold by the Union Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

Bray & Bray of Christian county, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
one car hogs, averaging 160 lbs., which 
sold for the fancy price of $9.52% per 
ewt., within 2% cents of the top of 
the market. The consignment was 
handled by the Henry Commission Co. 


Dr. F. F. Farr, of Desarc, Mo., was 
on the market Monday with two loads 
of stockers, a portion of which was 
grass fed heifers, which brought the 
unusual price of $8.25 per cwt. Smith 
Bros. & Sparks handled the sale of 
this cattle. 

John Hobson, of Audrain County, 
Mo., came in Monday with two loads 
of hogs, including 90 hogs averag- 
ing 276 pounds which were sold at 
$9.50 per hundred. He was repre- 
sented by the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

The sale of 120 Texas steers at $8.20 
a hundred pounds Wednesday broke 
the record for July on quarantine 
steers at the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards. The shipment was marketed 
by K. N. Hapgood, of Henrietta, Tex., 
through the Cassidy-Southwestern 











| the Moody Commission Co., and were 


| this market. 


$9.474%. They were represented by 


well pleased with their returns. 

Mr. G. G. Kirkpatrick of McDon- 
ough county, Ill., passed through the 
market Monday with three loads of 
cattle that he purchased in southeast 
Missouri to take to his farm in Mc- 
Donough county to fatten for market. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is an expert feeder 
and always brings in something choice. 

C. I. Worland of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the market Monday 
with 28 head of heifers and steers 
averaging 683 pounds which were sold 
by the National Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co. at $8.10 per cwt. These cat- 
tle are Mr. Worland’s own feeding. 
He is a regular feeder and shipper to 


Dunn & Wormack, of Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., was on the market Mon- 
day with a load of lambs that were 
sold for him by the Moody Commis- 
sion Co. for $8.65 per hundred, the 
extreme top of the market, being 
more. than native lambs brought that 
day. These gentlemen ship every 
week to this market. 


—— 
Ark., was on the market Monday 
| 94 hogs averaging 185 pounds, 
straight load sold for $9.47% per 
| Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Com, Cp, <0 
the sale. This is considered g 
(price for Arkansas hogs and showy 
that they can raise good hogs the: P 
| the price being within a few cots ot 
the extreme top of market for porn 
| ed hogs. : 


THE ADVANTAGES OF Live STOCK 
ON THE AVERAGE FaAry, 


(Continued from page 3.) 

age of cars, lack of elevator capaci 
and congestion of loaded cars at termi. 
nals. Every one wants to ship grain 
at the same time and every one cannot 
be accommodated. The daily moye 
ment of live stock to market means 
not only daily revenue for the farmers, 
but also prevents in the most Sensible 
way railway congestion, enabling rail. 
roads to give all classes of shippers 
more regular and uniformly better 
service. 

7. Live stock in the hands of the 
farmer furnishes him the best possible 
security to be offered his local bank. 
er. When a farmer wants a little 
money for permanent improvements 
on his land or any other legitimate 
purpose American bankers have found 
cattle paper absolutely safe and liquid 
in times of financial peace or panic, 
Why Should These Things Interest 

Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, 

Because such organizations have for 
their first and final objects the im. 
provement of the farmer’s bank ae. 
count. The farmer’s prosperity im- 
mediately measures the prosperity of 
all other producing classes. Co-opera- 
tion can be and is being directly ap. 
plied to the live stock industry with 
immediate and highly profitable re 
sults. 

Co-operative Improvement. 

Co-operative ownership and use of 
pure-bred sires for improving breeds 


| of cattle, sheep and swine is already 


an accomplished and profitable fact in 
many communities. Many small farm- 
ers feel they cannot afford to pay rela- 
tively high prices asked for pure-bred 
sires of approved quality. 

In Denmark a system of co-operative 
live stock improvement has been fol- 
lowed for years, resulting in dairying 
and bacon industries in Denmark hav- 





Miller & Webb, Benton County, 


ing become models for the world. 
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———— 
gULK OF HOGS HIGHEST HERE. 





More the Local Market Demon- 
strates That It is the Highest in 
the West. 





again the bulk of the hogs here sold 
pigher than on any of the other west- 
am markets, says the National Daily 
Live Stock Reporter Monday. The 
pulk here went at $9.40@9.50, while 
the bulk in Chicago sold at $9.05@9.40, 
and in Kansas City the bulk went at 
$9,00@9.10. The top in Kansas City 
yas $9.20 against a good string here at 
$9.55. Scarcely any hogs at all sold 
under $9.85 here today. Such prices 
gre amazing and the shipper that is 
not taking advantage of them is simp- 
ly “asleep at the switch.” An extra 
ten or twenty cents on a load of hogs 
ig well worth working for these dull 
times. A study of the table below will 
soon convince all that the St. Louis 
National Stock Yards is the best mar- 
ket in the West and deserves the pat- 
ronage of all wide awake shippers. 


Comparative Hog Prices Monday. 


re $9.40 to $9.50 

ee eee 9.05 to 9.40 

Ss er ere 9.00 to 9.10 

Er res 8.80 to 8.90 

OS ee ere 9.00 to 9.10 
Last Week. 


Average daily bulk of hog sales last 
week were as follows: St. Louis, 
$9.25 to $9.26; Chicago, $8.98 to $9.27. 
Last Week’s Bulk Sales at St. Louis 

and Chicago. 
ST.LOUIS. CHICAGO 
Monday ....$9.05 to $9.20 $8.80 to $9.10 


Tuesday ... 9.05to 9.20 8.85to 9.15 
Wednesday . 9.20to 9.30 8.95to 9.20 
Thursday .. 9.35to 9.45 9.05to 9.30 
Priday ..... 9.45 to 9.52 9.15to 9.45 


HORSES AND MULES. 


Horses—There were several Eastern 
buyers on hand, and horses suitable 
to this class of trade were being 
shown some ready money. The good 
big chunks and drafts met with the 
most spirited bidding and these were 
taken on arrival at good prices. The 
Southern trade was in a pretty fair 
shape. There were only a few scat- 
tering head of saddler and driver of- 
fered in the ring, but those that were 
put up were taken at steady prices. 
Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Steady and Offerings Fair— 

Hogs 5c to 10c Lower Monday. 

Receipts —- Monday - 
head; hogs, 11,000; 
horses and mules, 600. 

CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 
moderate and the quality only medium. 
It was late in the morning before the 
first load of natives had passed to the 
scales. Killers showed but little incli- 
nation to bear the market and practi- 
cally the whole showing moved, on a 
steady basis. There were but a few 
loads of heavy steers on sale and a load 
of these brought the top which was 
$8.30. 

There were practically no choice cat- 
tle included in the aggregate, and es- 
pecially was this true of the run of 
heifers. The market was fairly active, 
and prices were called steady all along 
the line. A mixed load of steers and 
heifers brought $8.45, which was about 
the best price in the butcher line. 
Straight loads of heifers sold mainly 
at $7.75@8.00 for the more desirable 
grades. 

A large supply of Southern cattle. 
The estimate called for 145 cars and 
and it is safe to say that the arrivals 
filled out this number. More than 
half of the supply was on hand early 
and the balance got in at a seasonable 
hour. The bulk of the steer offering 
came from Oklahoma, although Texas 
was also represented with a few loads. 
Despite the fact that the offering was 
rather liberal in volume, the market 
was a pretty active affair and strong 
prices were realized in the bulk of 
transactions. For the most part, the 
market was called about steady. Pack- 
ers got most of the supply, although 
the order buyers were also in the 
field for supplies. A string of handy 
weight Texans topped at $7.65, while 
another bunch of light Texas grassers 
brought $6.45. These were about the 
only Texans on sale. 

Hogs—Only a fair supply as nearly 
half of the arrivals were hogs that lo- 
cal slaughterers purchased on Satur- 
day at other Western markets and 
brought them here to enable them to 
fill a proportion of their orders, as re- 
ceipts have been so light recently they 
have not been able to get anywhere 
near the number that they wanted. 
The hogs graded pretty good. 

Prices were on a steady to strong 
basis at the opening as compared with 





- Cattle, 7,500 
sheep, 7,500; 





Eastern chunks, extra...... 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain....... 100@135 
Southern horses, extra...... 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 50@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
ES Ree Ba eee 150@250 
NE, cise od castes ee ee <a 5@ 20 
Mules—Purchasers are looking for 


the two types fo mules classed as big 
mules able to do a day’s work and 
the miner averaging from 14 to 15 


hands high and sound. These two 
types are practically the only two 
sellers on the market. 

16 to 16% hands............ $160@280 
Ih to 1516 hands............ 100 @225 
14 to 14% hands............ 60@140 
mao 18% hands........... 50@120 
NRE 3 oie: 20@ 75 
(eee, 








Rebullt * 3¢c0"" Engines 


TRACTION AND PORTABLE. 








Oh. p. Springfield, direc 5 
" . ct flue $ 200 
+ P. Jumbo No. 1501, direct flue 250 
3h, DP. Advance No. 4255, direct flue 750 
ih P. Russell, direct flue 35 
Y P. Minneapolis No. 1029, return flue 576 
h P. Robinson, direct flue __. 550 
h.p. Advance No. 1351, direct flue _- 575 
re Gaar-Scott No. 7959, direct flue 500 
nD Advance, direct flue _- 600 
y D. Star, direct flue : THO 
h P. Double Star No. 6972, direct flue 1000 
h D. Buffalo Pitts, return flue - 575 
1 Pp. Heilman No. 1205, direct flue 375 
i D. A. W. Stevens No. 1881, direct fiue 250 
i P. Minneapolis, direct flue____. 950 
re Avery No. 1117, return flue j 600 
b DP. Russell Com. No. 11244, direct flue___ 600 
i P. Peerless No. 2089. direct flue __.- 325 
% P. Russell No. 9761, direct flue 700 
h P. Minneapolis No. 1170, return flue 700 
t P. Nichols & Shepherd, return F. B. 575 
1 2 Kelly, direct tiue.__-__. 1000 
jp P: Minneapolis, direct flue_- 1000 
i: Bs Geiser No. 11915, direct flue. : 1250 
h P. Buffalo-Pitts, return F. F. B.__- 675 
h, P: Gaar-Scott No. 8200 return flue___ 700 
i Pp. Minneapolis No. 4583, direct flue_. 1250 
>. Rumely No. $844, direct flue... 900 
}:P- Minneapolis, direct flue... 1000 
nb avance No. 3400, direct flue... 
, apolis No. 1666, return flue... 
Bh. p. Avery No. 3063, directflue. r 


Terma:—A Teasonable cash payment, balance to suit. 
; Implement and Automobile Company, 

we 7/200 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Y four blocks North of Union Station. oa 





the Saturday market, but later values 
| were 5@10c lower and it was a mighty 
slow market after the first two hours. 
| Several loads sold at $9.55 which was 
the top of the market, while the bulk 
went at $9.40@9.55. The bulk was 
by far the highest in the West. 

Prices were on a much higher basis 
than any of the up-river markets and 
packers thought that this was suffi- 
cient to demand lower prices and 
they held out for them. Shippers and 
city butchers paid $9.50 and better 
for the grade of hogs that suited them, 
while packers paid $9.35@9.50 for fair 
to good mixed and heavy hogs. Some 
plain rough heavy hogs sold at $9.10@ 
9.25 and the throwout rough packers 
| went at $8.75@9.00. 

Sheep—Sheep suffered to the* ex- 

tent of around 25¢c while lambs were 
35@50e lower and prices uneven and 
furthermore buyers were sorting their 
lambs pretty close and buying the culls 
at a much lower price also. The best 
lambs offered were from Tennessee 
and they went at $7.60 which was the 
top of the market, against $8.65, the 
| best time last week. A single lot of 
native lambs sold at $7.40, but lots 
of good ones sold at $7.25@7.35 and 
right good grade of killers went at $6.75 
@7.00, with medium offerings at $6.25 
@6.65. 

Cull lambs sold at $4.50@6.00 and 
as above stated, there was a big lot of 
culls to be found. Southwest and 
other lambs that were not strictly good 
found an exceedingly slow market. 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 50c RATE 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY. 
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821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed please find 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
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went at $4. Best stockers and chop- 


at $2.50@3.25, old culls at $2@2.40 and 
bucks at $3.25. 





ROCKWOOD (ILL.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
just captured a large rattlesnake on 
the farm of R. B. Morgan (July 14). ; 
He measured 4 feet and 8 inches and 
weighed 6 pounds and had seven rat- 
tles and a button. This is the fifth | 
rattlesnake killed on this farm this | 
year. He was captured by Wilber H. | 
Morgan. We have fifteen rattles off | 
of snakes that have been killed on) 
this farm and have given away a great | 
many. 

The harvest hands on James Lau- | 
der’s farm, adjoining this farm, killed 
a rattlesnake a few years ago that had 
twenty-one rattles and a button, but I 
do not know what length he was or 
what his weight was. Some of the 
older class of people claim that they 
have a rattle for every year they are 
old, but I don’t know if that is so or 
not. But I know some of the largest 
snakes that I have killed only had two 
or three rattles. 

The rattlesnake and the blacksnake, 
or the chicken snake, seem to be on 
the increase during the last few years. 














| 
| 
| 


Sheep that were strictly good sold at | The blacksnake can catch more young 
$4.15@4.35, while the medium grades | chickens than a dozen rats. 


By the way, I must tell you that we 


pers sold at $3.35@3.85 plain stockers | caught a large horned owl near the 


poultry house, a few nights ago, in a 


| Steel trap that we had fixed on the 


end of a pole and set near the hen- 


| house for that purpose. 


We have traps set all over the farm 


Large Rattlesnake Captured—Hawks, | 42d we catch a great many hawks and 
Owls, Etc. 
We have | 


owls. And now the groundhogs are 
eating the leaves off our sweet pota- 
toes and we will have to set traps for 
them. 

If the man who wanted to start a 
goose ranch would come out on the 
farm and take a few lessons, he would 
change his figures on the profit. 

R. B. MORGAN. 

Jackson County, Ill., July 16. 





HARRIS, SULLIVAN CO., MO. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Harvest 
is in full swing here now. Wheat is 
good for this part of the state and will 
average 18 or 20 bushels per acre. 
Oats, short, but well filled and will run 
from, 30 to 50 bushels. Corn, espe- 
cially promising. Meadows rather 
light from dry weather in June. 

“Obe” Harris, perhaps the most 
noted “Hereford” man in the United 
States, lives here and has a large 
farm. He also has a ranch in Color- 
ado and another in Texas, all stocked 
with Herefords. S. S. HARDIN. 

July 11, 19138. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
rown on our own farm, from the very 
t seed. No one has better seed, and 
mo one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 


Cc. D. Lyon. Rl. Georgetown, Ohiec. 


Horticulture 


THE APPLE CROP OF 1913. 

















The following report is made by 
James Handley, one of the most re- 
liable fruit crop forecasters, in the 
National Coopers’ Journal: 

Quincy, Ill., June 21, 1913. 

Frequently when starting on a jour- 
ney, especially when there will be an 
exposure to elements, observations are 
made with the earliest morning light 
as to favorable indications for a bright 
day. With the widely extended rami- 
fications of the apple industry in 
countless directions comes the estab- 
lished custom of close observations at 
the earliest setting of buds on apple 
trees with the view of forecasting fu- 
ture harvests. 

Quite like the fashion of noting 
signs of pleasant weather, the first 
impressions make their force felt even 
when it should be obvious that pass- 
ing clouds may bring unlooked for and 
undesirable change. With the early 
setting of the apple buds in the pres- 
ent year, from and through all the long 
and wide ranges of apple belts in the 
country came most auspicious assur- 
ance of a superabundant crop. 

A comparatively mild winter had in- 
flicted no injuries on the trees, and the 
prevailing cool weather, checking the 
too rapid advances of the spring sea- 
son, delayed feasts of flowers on 
branches until all dangers from falling 
of late frosts had been averted, and 
little apples appeared in positio of 
hopeful promise. 

At this period, however, another 
close examination disclosed unfavora- 
ble conditions on the Ben Davis pro- 
ducers. Yet this might have been 
readily anticipated, as all through the 
country in well-kept orchards the Ben 
Davis bore abundantly last year, and 
when these trees exert their efforts in 
any year it follows they take a lay-off 
and rest in a following year. It is not 
probable that there will be an average 
of more than 25 per cent of a crop 
of this variety during the coming sea- 
son. 

To offset the loss of the Ben Davis 
it must be borne in mind that every 
year brings some new orchards into 
bearing, and planting of the Ben Davis 
becomes more and more eliminated 
with passing years. It is also becom- 
ing apparent that the Ben Davis trees 
are eliminating themselves. At a 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Ap- 
ple Growers’ Association, well attend- 
ed by representative orchard men last 
summer it was noticeable that, while 
many present could point to apple 
trees of other varieties attaining ages 
of from 50 to 75 years, no one could 
locate a Ben Davis tree reaching the 
age of 30 years. 

Reports from all sections state that 
the leading commercial varieties of ap- 
ples, other than the Ben Davis, are in 
a very promising and satisfactory con- 
dition. In orchards properly cared for 
the favorite Jonathans are very prom- 
ising. In the early part of the present 
month, June, an exceptionally cold 
wave for the season, dropping ¢lose to 
the freezing point in many places. 
swept over the country, and with the 
change to warmer weather we have 
been confronted with an unusually 
long drouth, showing unpleasant ef- 
fects on foliage and not without some 
unfortunate features for the fruit. Stil’ 
the apple growers are bright and 
cheerful and optimistic in their views 


of seeing good prospects for a general 
averaging of as good a crop of apples | 
in the approaching autumn as was har- 
vested last year—somewhere near 40,- 
000,000 barrels in the aggregate. While | 
the record-breaking harvest of 1896 | 
reached 69,000,000 barrels, it must also | 
be remembered there were several 
subsequent years when the total har- 
vest in the United States did not ex- 
ceed 23,000,000 barrels. 

A hopeful feature in reaping better 
results from harvests may be found in 
an awakening interest among many 
growers to take better care of their 
crops. Unfortunately there have been 
too many growers who apparently 
could not see beyond the smoke of 
their own chimneys, and, because they 
happened to live in spots where yields 
were abundant, they jumped to the 
conclusion that such conditions were 
universal and crops worthless. Such 
courses have caused thousands and 
thousands of barrels of apples to roi! 
either on or under trees, furnishing | 

| 





food to colonies of orchard pesis, 
which congregate in millions for an- 
noyance in later years. 

Then when such producers have | 
made some effort to barrel and market | 
their best, they have found that ace. | 
lect to order barrels or coopers’ stock | 
in advance has placed them at a dis- 
advantage. With the continual de-| 
vastation of deforesting all through 
the country there should be no danger 
of anticipating a decline in prices of 
barrels or barrel stock, and a good | 
supply of either should be a valuable 
asset for apples growers, enabling 
them to be ready for emergencies, as 
they are then fully equipped when 
favored with abundant crops to barrel 
and ship their fruit to parts of the 
country where apples are an almost 
unknown quantity. 

JAMES HANDLY, 

Secretary Mississippi Valley Apple 

Growers’ Association. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES. 





By Jacob Faith. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I would 
like to write a long article on straw- 
berries, but time forbids. This year 
Senator Dunlap yielded more than 
other varieties, but as they ripen mid 
season did not bring as much money 
as the earliest and later. The Excel- 
sior ripened about eight days earlier 
and sold for a big price, 15 cents a 
quart. Aroma ripened about ten days 
later; also sold well. So did Bubach. 
A festilate fertilized with Aroma is 
one of the best for home markets, as 
they are very large, but too soft to 
ship. The Aroma is most profitable to 
ship. At the first and last ripening I 
could not supply the home demand, | 
especially the last, as some persons | 
got attached to eating strawberries 
daily. My everbearing or fall-bearing | 
are making a good showing; will re- | 
port later, as soon as the last berries | 
are picked. I plowed with a disk, cut | 
the rows down to about two inches | 
wide, throwing the dirt from it; then | 
turned the disk to throw the dirt to| 
the rows. This narrow two-inch strip | 
looks green and nice, while other | 
patches not plowed are almost dried | 
up. It is very dry here, and some who | 
waited for rain will have no berries 
next year. Plants set out last spring 
making very slow growth; not enough 
moisture. | 

I often say it looks like sinning 
against nature and the family in this 
God blessed country not to grow straw- 
berries for home use. 

Raspberries and blackberries bore | 
well, but dried on the canes to less | 
than half a crop. 

Cherry yield a big and paying crop, 

Peaches—Most tree too full, now 
thinned, the drougth will cause them 
to be small. | 

Grapes—A big crop. 

Apples—About one-third of a crop 





Let people know what you have for 
sale. trade or exchange through a 
smail ad at 1 cent a word. 








—, 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


SEEDS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. SAINT Louis 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


For July. 

Strawberries may be set in August 
if the soil is in good condition and 
moist. 

Budding may be done late this 
month or early next. Try setting a 
few buds of apples or plums. 

This season has demonstrated the 
need of an irrigating plant of some 
sort where small fruits, especially 
strawberries, are to be raised. 

Cover crops of oats or buckwheat 
may be sown in the orchard now to 
hold the snow next winter and check 
the growth of the fruit this autumn. 

The American elm has many times 
demonstrated its superior value as a 
street cr lawn tree. It is not nearly 
as subject to disease or insects as 
many other trees. 

Red raspberries are propagated by 


suckers which come up around the old 


plants. These may be taken up in the 





$< 
autumn, heeled in during the Winter 
and set out in a permanent bed th, 
next spring. 

Black raspberries and dewherrig 
are propagated by layering. The tips 
of the canes are bent over to th. 
ground and covered with dirt to , 
depth of about four inches as goon 
the fruiting season is past. 

It is time to make up lists of tulips 
and other bulbs that are to be Planteg 
in quantity this fall. Send to some 
of the large importers of bulbg fo 
their catalogs. Tulips, crocus, and o. 
casionally daffodils, do well outside, 

It pays to put vegetables and fruits 
in clean, neat and attractive packages 
that are to go on to the market. Two 
small well-graded and _ well-packed 
packages often bring double what the 
same amount will bring in a. large 
package. It does not cost muck more 
to pack in the smaller package—l¢ 
Roy Cady, Horticulturist, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


9236. Girls’ Dresses, 
Cut in three sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
It requires two yards of 56-inch mate. 
rial for the 6-year size. 


9463. Infant’s Dress and Sack. 

Cut in one size. It requires three 
quarters of a yard for the sack and 
three yards for the dress of 36-inch 
material. 


9635-9636. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist 9635, cut in five sizes, 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9636, cut in five sizes, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires seven yards of 27-inch mate. 
rial for a 36-inch size. This calls for 
two separate patterns. 


9638. Ladies House Dress. 
Cut in six sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
six yards of 36-inch material for a 36 
inch size. 
9640. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in four sizes, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 12-year size 


9628. Boy’s Norfoik Suite" 

Cut in four sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3%, yards of 4 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9629. Ladies Corset Cover and 

Drawers. 

Cut in six sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU: 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cent? 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one -patter, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat 
tern desired. 


Fill out this coupon and send 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hot 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No 


RROONE \c césccwvecta 


In ordering patterns for Waist, giv? 
bust measure only; for Skirts, sv? 
waist measure only; for children si? 
age only; while for patterns for Aprom 
say large, small, or medium. 
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the Poultry Yard 
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MODEL POULTRY DEMONSTRA- 
TION FARM. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: A one man 
poultry farm is being established by 
the Missouri State Poultry Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove. Five acres 
have been set aside and a model poul- 
try demonstration farm has been 


. planned, and is being established and 


fully equipped just as the Station 
would recommend it. Thousands of 
people have aske themselves the ques- 
tion, “Can I make a living from poul- 
try on five acres, and if so, how?” It 
is this question which Mr. Quisenberry 
and his associates have set out to an- 
swer. Only such methods as have al- 
ready been teted and proven success- 
ful at the Experiment Station, will be 
used. Their best methods of feeding, 
their best colony house, breeding 
house, laying house, and all the meth- 
ods of care and management which 
have proven best with them will be 
put into actual practice on this farm 
for all the dollars and cents which 
they can make out of it. 

The plans of the farm are very 
unique and are arranged with a view 
to saving labor as much as possible. It 
is intended that one man shall do all 
the work on this farm. The live stock 
will probably consist of one brood 
mare and one cow. A certain amount 
of strawberries, raspberries, cherries 
and small fruits and vegetables will be 
grown. The plan is to eventually have 
a flock of one thousand laying hens, 
and enough breeding stock used to 
renew the flock of layers as often as is 
necessary. If it is proven that five 
acres is not sufficient, then acre after 
acre will be added until the farm does 
prove to be profitable. The buildings 
and all plans will be stated as if tne 
farm was being owned and operated by 
aman with limited means and gradu- 
ally added to and developed as the in- 
come justifies. 

Careful records of receipts and ex- 
penses will be kept, as well as records 
of the methods used. 

This is an innovation in experiment 
station work which is bound to meet 
with widespread interest, and to be of 








BGGs FOR HATCHING—165 for $1.60 
80 for $2.75. 190 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Rarred Plymouth Rock and 
Bingle Comb Brown Leghorns. at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. GBRER, Lock Box 104 
Farmington, Mo. 





REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the monihs of June, July and Aug 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15: $3 for so: $6 
for 100. For Light Brahma Eggs. $2 for 
15;$3 for 30. Address Michael K. Boyer. 


Box Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 
Jersey, 


~ NATURE'S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
P. are based on the actual work, expe- 
: _ and results obtained by its author en 
: Diant of his own, covering a period of fif- 
a years. It is designed as ea text book 

those just entering the poultry busi- 
= and may be read with profit by those 
eady engaged in keeping hens. Its various 
apters cover every phase of the business 
= shell to maturity. Nature’s Princi- 
ay Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand. 
in vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
Pd Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
using of the Chickens, Poultry Houses 
Ee Ing and Caring for the Laying Stock 
Birds to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
on for Wxhibition, and many other chap- 
is od equal importance, This information 
A aid and concisely written and the 
4 is worth ite weight in gold to those 

fs the teal poultry knowledge. Its author 
@ well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
tiiby onds, who holds the distinction of eon- 
} agen to more poultry and farm papers 

‘ any other writer on poultry topics in 
beet 





ca. The book is neatly printed on the 
Quality of paper, and is nicely {llus- 
with haelf-tones. Price, postpaid, &¢ 
& copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Louls. 





great practical value to thousands of 
ers. By the establishing of this dem- 
present and prospective poultry rais- 
onstration farm, experiment station 
work is made more practical, and 
brought one step nearer the people for 
whose benefit it is intended. When 
new methods are not only discovered, 
but their use demonstrated under prac- 
tical farm conditions, one more excuse 
for failure will have been banished. 
T. E. QUISENBERRY, 
Director, Mountain Grove, Mo. 





SWAT THE ROOSTER! 
He Spoils One-Half Million Dollars’ 
Worth of Missouri Eggs a Month, 
From June to October, Each Year. 





“Swat the Rooster” should be the 
motto of every Missouri poultry raiser 
for the month of June. In fact condi- 
tions are such that the Governor 
would be fully warranted in issuing a 
proclamation designating the first day 
of June as Rooster Day,” and urging 
the farmers and poultry raisers of the 
State on that day to kill, sell or sepa- 
rate the roosters from their flocks. 

Absolutely millions of dollars worth 
of Missouri market eggs are spoiled 
every summer because they are fertile, 
and it is the Missouri farmers and 
poultry raisers who are losing this 
tremendous sum each year. The east- 
ern egg buyers have discovered by 
years of experience that one out of 
every five eggs coming from this State 
is a bad egg, and they make the price 
to us and our egg buyers accordingly. 
So it is the producer who loses after 
all. 

After the hatching season is over 
there is no longer any reasonable ex- 
cuse for keeping the males with the 
laying hens. Some people imagine that 
the hens lay more eggs if the roosters 
are allowed to run with them. This is 
a mistake. On the contrary, careful 
experiments have shown that a flock 
of hens will actually lay more eggs if 
the males are not allowed with them. 

Because the deterioration which 
takes place in an egg is not easily vis- 
ible to the naked eye, as it is in fruits. 
vegetables, etc., people do not realize 
that it “is one of the most perishable 
of all food products. This is especially 
true of the fertile egg. A fertile egg 
kept in a warm room will become unfit 
for eating purposes almost as quickly 
as milk. 

It is a mistaken idea that a fertile 
egg has to be in an incubator or under 
a hen in order for the germ to begin 
to develop. A very large per cent of 
the eggs candled out every summer by 
car-lot shippers and the wholesale egg 
dealers are fertile eggs in which the 
germ has started to develop and then 
died when subjected to a lower tem- 
perature, thus causing decay to set in. 
A fertile egg kept in a warm room or 
that it is one of the most perishable 
of all food products. This is especially 
in a hot country store for even twenty- 
four hours will be unfit for food on ac- 
count of the growth of the germ. 

Infertile eggs laid by hens with 
which no male is running will keep in 
good condition for two weeks or even 
longer when subjected to a tempera- 
ture which would spoil a fertile egg 
in twenty-four hours. To illustrate 
this fact a cake was recently baked at 
this Experiment Station, in the mak- 
ing of which infertile eggs were used 
that had been in an incubator for four- 
teen days, subject to a temperature of 
103 to 104 degrees. The cake was 
eaten with a relish by a dozen men, 
who pronounced it first-class in every 
respect. 

When the farmers of this State get 
to producing infertile eggs during the 
summer months, they will, as a result, 
eventually get a much higher price for 
their eggs. Until they do this, there is 
not much hope for an improvement in 
prices. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
there are five simple rules which, if 





carefully observed by our poultry rais- 


ers, will increase the selling price of 
Missouri market eggs to the extent of 
several million dollars a year, and 
make them sought-after in the fancy | 
egg markets of the world, instead of | 
being, as they now are, practically 
shunned by these markets. | 
These rules are: 
1. Give the hens clean nests and | 


yield for June was 10,411 eggs and the 
grand total to date is 70,386 eggs. The 
Leghorns in the North American Con- 
test at Storrs, Conn., had made about 
the same average up to June 1 as had 
the Leghorns in the Missouri Contest. 
The larger breeds in Missouri had 


| made little higher averages than the 


same breeds in Connecticut as a rule. 


plenty of them. At the present time, the records are 
2. Gather eggs at least once daily | very nearly the same on the average 
(twice daily during hot weather). A thing which is worthy of our con- 
3. Keep eggs in a coo] place. sideration is the fact that pen No. 1, 
4. Market eggs at least twice a week! Black Minorcas, from Iowa, is a per 
in warm weather. which was entered in the last year‘r 
5. Kill, sell, or confine all mature | contest and made a very poor recora 
male birds as soon as the hatching sea- The owned was not discouraged anc 
son is over. “Swat the Rooster.” | entered the same hens again this year. 
—_—— More than half of them are two year 

THE NATIONAL EGG LAYING CON-|old hens and they were among the 
TEST FOR JUNE. |leading pens last month, and tied a 
| pen of Anconas from Missouri for the 


| eilw y 
At least three American hens and | Silver cup for June, each pen myiag 
| 212 eggs. 


three British hens are in a close race | 
to be the first to reach the 200-egg | 
mark in the first eight months of the; Ducks are practically immune from 
National Egg Laying Contest at Moun- | cholera, roup and gapes. Their fa- 
tain Grove, Mo. An American hen| vorites diseases are spinal meningitis 
only has ten eggs to lay in fifteen days | and paralysis. 

to make a record of 200 eggs in eight | 
months. All these hens have made a| If the h ill not pay f board 
better record so far than Lady Show-|. - os * Bee pay er. ae ee 
you had made at chis time last year. | ‘@ eggs, why she should be made to 


The leading pen record thus far this | yield a profit by being slaughtered and 


year is about 200 eggs ahead of the | Ber carcass old. No poultryman hould 
leading pen record at this time last | KeeP drones; he cannot aller’ #- 
year. The English pen of S. C. White | 
Leghorns is 259 eggs in the lead of its| It is an old belief that geese or 
nearest competitor. Two of the hens | their droppings will kill grass or de- 
in this pen did not lay an egg in June,| Stroy a pasture. The writer has a 
and if this continues, some of the| flock of six geese on a quarter acre of 
other pens may yet easily overtake| Pasture, and, notwithstanding that 
them. |geese have been on it for several 
June was a scorcher in Missouri. | Years, it is as strong and vigorous in 
Several deaths were reported in differ-| 8Towth as ever; in fact, it seems to 
ent sections of the State as a result of | be in better condition than it was be- 
the heat. It was, of course, also hard | fore geese were turned on it. 
on the hens. We had 133 broody con- 
test hens in broody coops at one time A mongrel and a scrub fowl are not 
this month. Thirty-eight were put up|necessarily the same. The mongrel 
one day and twenty-five another, and| may be a large composite fowl of pure 
such a large per cent being broody at| blood—that is, may be made by a 
once cut down our egg yield for June. cross of pure bloods, or a cross of 
Other contests which had nearly fifty | pure bloods upon common stock. In 
per cent of their pens composed of| either case it is remvei from a 
Leghorns, had less broody hens of|scrub, which is a measly, small, com- 
course and made a little higher aver-| mon fowl, without a trace of pure 
age for June than we did. Our total! blood in its veins. 
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THREE FOR ONE 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


ALL 
Twice-a=-Week Republic ONE YEAR 
Farm Progress FOR $1.00. 


_ This issue of Colman’s Rural World is a fair sample of all 
issues and speaks for itself. 


Farm Progress is the biggest and best semi-monthly farm 
paper in the great Southwest. 


The Twice-a-Week Republic is the oldest, biggest and 
best semi-weekly newspaper in the United States. 


SEND $1.00 FOR ALL THREE FOR ONE YEAR. 


Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. © 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, ef 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half mihiton read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and eh na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is SURICTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAP and os 
ALL THE NDWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. I8 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected read matter makes it 
° an ALUABLE HOME AND FAMILL P. - 


Twe Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Cepies Free 
CLOBE PRINTING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
$1 :00 wr. 


RURAL Wi and GLOBB-DEMOCRAT 
ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
vear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 











The RURAL WORLD is published on 
che cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAT. 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Umited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A VEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, alwavs a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. monev 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
eashing local bank checks, Rowever 
small. We apprectate the kind efforts 
of our patrons tn all parts of the Tnion 
in speaking eo0d words In behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD. and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
ereasing circulation. 





The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver 
tisine columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers mav 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 





Contributed articles, communications 


ete., on pertinent subjects, are invited | 


The Editor assumes no responsibilitv 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial iIndorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the provintée of this 
fournal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post offize at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








The cotton crop is now so well ad- 
vanced that it is deemed improbable 
that the present favorable prospects 
for a record-breaking yield will be in- 
jured to any material degree. , 





Messrs. Knoerle, Tiffer and Malcom 
shipped the first carload of ‘peaches 
from West Plains, Mo., to the Hast- 
ern-markets Saturday. The big ship- 
ments of Elbertas won’t begin until 


about August 1. Twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred cars will go out of this district. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is the 
value of a man’s life, according to a 
jury in the circuit court at Ashdown, 
Ark., which rendered a verdict recent- 


sas City Southern Railroad for the 
death of Leslie Olds, a brakeman, son 
of an editor at Isabel, Okla., and who 
was killed by a train. 


At least 1500 farmers in Ford, Gray, 


}ern Kansas joined in spreading about. 
eight tons of poisoned bran mash over 
the fields in an effort to check the 
ravages of grasshoppers’ that in the 
last three weeks have done thousands 
of dollars’ damage to young trees, al- 
falfa, corn, cane and other crops. 


July 29-August 1. 


new grounds, the amphitheater costing 
$15,000. 
amount of $10,000 will be awarded. 
Three hundred and fifty 


ment. 


bia Friday night and early Saturday 
morning. Rain fell during this time 
in Boone and Howard counties and 
has much improved the corn 
pects. A good rain fell over Bates 
County, breaking the heat wave and 
saving the crops. 


An increase in the weight limit of 


in these zones and the substitution of 
a more convenient rate chart for the 
present map are among the important 
changes in the operation of the parcel 


General Burleson. 

Eight thousand business and profes- 
sional men and farmers in northeast- 
ern Michigan recently constructed 
more than 250 miles of roadway be- 
tween Bay City and Mackinaw City, 
Mich., in one day. Four thousand 
teams and 750 automobiles partici- 
pated. The women of the country also 
did their share of the work, 2500 of 
them being engaged in the task of 
feeding the workers. 





An appeal for help has been made 
to the American public by Rev. How- 
ard J. H. Truscott, vicar of the Church 
of St. Catherine at Hatcham, London, 
which was burned May 6. It took 20 
; years to build that church; for the 
| incendiary to set fire to it did not take 
|as many minutes. The queen and oth- 
| ers have contributed toward its re- 
| building, but there is still $20,000 still 
to raise, and the people of the parish 
are poor. But perhaps church build- 
|ing had better be suspended for the 
| present. 





| 





A Duluth statistician shows in the 
| News-Tribune of that city that 30,000,- 
000 loaves of bread might be made 
from the record cargo of wheat 
brought down the lakes in the steam- 
ship W. P. Snyder, Jr. That is one 
way to convey an adequate idea of the 
meaning of a load of 464,000 bushels, 
but the figures become all the more 
impressive when the area of the wheat 
fields swept into the hold of this lake 
vessel is taken into account. The new 
record cargo of wheat is equal to a 
fair average crop on 25,000 acres. It 
is as much wheat as would be grown. 
under ordinary circumsiances, on 40 
square miles of fields. The cargo of 
the Snyder is equivalent to sweeping 
the crop of a vast field of wheat 10 
miles long and four miles wide into 
one boat. 


| 





ly for this amount against the Kan-| 


STATE FAIR NUMBER. 


We wish to announce that we will 
publish a State Fair edition August 14. 
Make reservations for advertising 
space now. 





TO OUR READERS. 


The RURAL WORLD has heen pub- 
lished for sixty-six years and has al- 





Edwards and Pawnee counties of west- | 


ways had for its aim the instruction 
and uplifting of the farmer and his 
family, and how this paper has suc- 
ceeded is attested by the fact that we 
have many readers who have taken 
the paper all their lives and some 
whose fathers read it before them. 
The RURAL WORLD can and will be 
made even better than it has been by 
the co-operation of all our readers and 





|nish sample copies to any one 
stalls have} name. 
been erected in the live stock depart- | 


jand children represent 


parcel post packages from 11 to 20|—50 cents a year? 
pounds within the first and second de- less than 1 cent a week! It 
livery zones, a reduction of rates with-| cost you 1 cent to send a paper to a | 


|farm journal and send it to you for 
|only 50 cents a year! 
post system announced by Postmaster | 





friends. 


$i, | sonal interest in helping us by sending 
The first fair and home-coming in | 

several years will be held in Moberly, | ble our circulation and in this way be| fourth vice-president; Chas. A, Stix. 
Twenty-five thou-|of service to twice as many. 
sand dollars has been expended on| your copy of the RURAL WORLD to| Jr., seventh vice-president; L. W. Chil. 
|your neighbors and friends 
Premiums and purses to the them interested. 


us one name for our list we could dou- 
Show 
and get 
We will gladly fur- 
you 


We welcome letters—short and to 


In this way 


We would like to have men, women 
us in every 


county in Missouri and 


pros- | states and will pay them well for their | 


time. Let us hear from you and we 
| will submit our plan. 

Don’t let vour subscription lapse. 
| Look at the date on your label. Why 
not take advantage of our special offer | 

Just think of it—| 


would | 


friend through the mail, and we care- | 
fully compile and print a first-class 


A weekly paper is the ideal 


one. | 
We send you the RURAL WORLD ev- | 
‘ery week, full of instructive articles | 
by experienced and up-to-date writers, | 
and you cannot afford to do without it. | 


It would be folly to try. Every inter- | 
est you can think of has an organ, and | 
the farmer who keeps abreast of the| 
times must have the help a first-class | 
farm journal only can give. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE.| 


The little red schoolhouse is to oc- 


| cupy a place of honor on the program 


of the Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene, according to a 
statement issued by the program com- 
mittee, which is composed of Drs. Rob- | 
ert W. Lovett and David L. Edsall of | 
Harvard; Dr. Luther H. Gulick of 
New York, and Dr. Thomas A. Storey | 
of the College of the City of New York, | 
secretary general of the congress. | 
“The problems of the city schools 
have received a great deal of much de- 
served attention,” say the members of 
the committee in their announcement 
of the program. “The yery serious 
problems of the village school and of 
the rural school have received but little 
attention. The study and the solu- 
tion of these problems are of obvious | 
complexity and importance. The com- 
mittee is therefore anxious to secure | 
papers relating to rural school hygiene | 
and village school hygiene as well as| 
to city school hygiene.” In a report 
issued at Washington, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Philander 
P. Claxton, calls attention to the sub- 
ject of the littlé red school in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Until very recently 
few careful studies of the rural schools 
have been made, and we yet have little 
accurate information about them and 
little knowledge of the factors enter- 
ing into the problem of their improve- 
ment. We do know in a general way 
that their terms are short, their sup- 
port inadequate, their teachers poorly 








If every reader took a per-| 


surrounding | 


'phia Bulletin, 


—=! 
prepared, their attendance irr 
|their management unscientifie. gq4 
wasteful of money, time, and en, 
their courses of study ill-adapteq 4, 
their needs, and the houses in w 
ithe children are taught cheap agg 
| poorly equipped and furnished, 
|this is not true of all rural  gehogi. 
|goes without saying, but it is unfopty. 
nately true in a large measure of most 
of them.” 

ST. LOUIS FAIR AND EXPOSITION 
| COMPANY ORGANIZE, 


| The St. Louis Fair and Expositig, 
Company was organized Tuesday gt 
/@ meeting held at the St. Louis Bug. 
| ness Men’s League rooms. The Officers 
| elected were: Horace §. Rumsey, 
| president; Capt. Robt. McCulloch, first 
vice-president; J. E. Turner, seconq 
| vice-president; Fletcher L. Harris, 
| third vice-president; A. L. Shapleigh, 





| fifth vice-president; Julius S. Walsh, 


| dress, secretary, 
| treasurer. 

| The capital stock will be $1,000,000, 
| divided into 100,000 shares of $10 par 
| value each. The company will phe 


and A. C. Wilgon, 


'the point—from our subscribers, and} manned by a board of 100 directors, 
| will gladly publish them. 

A general rain throughout the Mis- | you can make the paper doubly wel-| authorized to investigate sites in and 
souri River Valley, moving east, reg- |come to every reader in your commu-| apout St. Louis and report back at 
istered 76-100ths of an inch at Colum-| nity. 


| A committee of five on location was 


| the next meeting to be held next Tues. 
| day. 


| The Department of Agriculture an- 
;}nounces the selection of fifteen men 
| prominent in the’ protection of game 
|}and other birds in various sections of 
| the country to advise the secretary in 
|framing regulations to make the new 
federal protection of migratory birds 
effective. To these men who will serve 
without remuneration will be referred 
certain questions arising in connection 
with the tentative regulations recently 
published by the department in connec- 
tion with the Act of March 4th, which 
gives the federal government jurisdic- 
tion over the migratory birds of the 
United States. 


The yield of the cotton crop in the 
southern portion of Arkansas depends 
upon the diligence of the farmers in 
picking up the squares which _haye 
been punctured hy the boll weevil, ac 


|cording to Charles W. Watson, state 


agent for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Watson has 
just returned from a trip over the en- 
tire state, and last week was spent in 
Little River, Columbia, Hempstead and 
Ouachita counties. Mr. Watson says 
in the counties along the southern bor- 
der of the state, the infestation of the 
boll weevil is heavier than since 1909, 
and that the farmer’s only salvation 
is in picking up and burning the dam- 
aged squares until after August 1. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
appropriated $25,000 for the erection 
of a memorial and the acquisition of 
100 acres of land at Washington's 
Crossing on the Delawdre River. This 
accords with the action taken some 
time ago by the New Jersey Legislt 
ture {in laying out a park on that side 
of the river to mark the landing place 
of the Continental troops that mei 
orable Christmas eve. The incident is 
one of the most familiar in Revolt 
tionary annals, and the scene of the 
embarkation for the Battle of Trento 
deserves to be marked. The Philadel 
which records thet 
facts, does not approve of the further 
project’ of having Congress _ provide 


| the funds to construct a bridge across 


the Delaware at that spot, sayilg 
“There is no traffic there to justilf 
such an expenditure, and it would 
like building a boulevard in a desett 
where nobody wanted to go.” 





The boy who has an ambition to leal 
and to do his work better than aly 
body else has a much better chance 
to succeed. 
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VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





pditor RURAL WORLD: While sit- 
at an east window enjoying the 
cool breezes coming up the valley 
from the southeast across the banks 
of dark green of the timber outlining 
the course Of the main creek for about 
fye miles on the east, and a branch 
with timber running back a mile and 
, half on the south, each less than 
half a mile distant, the thought came 
to me to jot down a few notes. 

Our buildings are on the crest of a 
ridge where we get a fine view of the 
surrounding country, as well as our 
peautiful valley which lies at our feet. 
While writing can see three gaps be- 
tween trees, and out across the coun- 
try for miles the different shades of 
coloring of meadows and oats fields 
just ready for the harvest, contrasting 
with the dark green of the trees and 
corn fields, and the yellow of the 
wheat fields with its golden grain safe 
in the shock. From the roof of our 
silo, which is flat and can be easily 
reached, one knowing the surround- 
ing country can count the location of 
over one hundred prosperous farm 
homes, and three towns. While on the 
west the range of vision cuts off the 
view. To me it makes a picture eclip- 
sing any production of artist’s brush. 

Why so many are willing to sell out 
the old farm home and move to town 
to enjoy life, with its everlasting rattle 
and clatter and its nerve racking rush 
and hurry, is a mystery to me. Of 
course, farm life is not all sunshine, 
though we have had most too much 
for the good of some crops this sum- 
mer. The oats crop and timothy mead- 
ows were badly cut by the dry weather, 
but we had a fine rain of about 114-inci: 
the first day of the month which gave 
corn a wonderful boost. The corn 
had not suffered materially. Chintz 
bugs have damaged inany fields se- 
riously near fields of wheat, in some 
cases killing as much as 15 or 29 
acres on a place. Our five acres of 
wheat was on one corner away from 
any corn of our own. It was very 
heavy and there were but few bugs in 
it. Did not find any bugs in the oats 
which were cut first of last week. 
Think they will make forty bushels per 
acre. The land was in corn last year, 
with a heavy growth of stalks on the 
ground. Double-disked the ground one 
way and sowed with disk drili the 
other way the first week in April. Got 
a fine stand and ground clean except 
for a few milk weeds which we pulled 
before cutting the oats. Nearly every- 
one has been staying with their corn, 
keeping the plows running every posst- 
ble minute. Have never seen cleaner 
fields or a better stand, and looks fa- 
vorable for good crop, baring dry 
weather and bugs. 

We got our second crop of alfalfa 
in the barn yesterday. Two loads of 
fine hay from four acres. Three loads 
was the first crop, while last year it 
made fourteen loads at four cuttings. 
Blue grass has about got the best of 
about half the field. Where the stand 
is good and no other grass, it was over 
knee high and would make a ton and 
ahalf each crop. We dug up a couple 
of roots that had room to spread and 
stool out. Each.root measured about 
21 inches in circumference and had 
over one hundred stems, most of them 
24 to 26 inches high, and this on top of 
a flint gravel ridge with practically no 
rain during its 32 days of growth; 
roots eight years old next month. What 
is the use of wasting good land on 
timothy and get one crop of one-fourth 
to one-half ton such years as the 
present? 

Nearly every one has made a mis- 
take by letting their hay stand too 
long, as most meadows have more than 
al average amount of clover in them 
and it is dead ripe, while timothy will 
begin to shatter in a few days. There 
is almost no hay except clear clover 
cut yet. Never put up hay in finer 
condition than most of ours. Of course 
our crop is not large, about 45 acres, 





counting the alfalfa twice. A good 
share of ours is mostly clover and 
quite heavy. We do not try to crop 
every acre possible, which give us 
more time to take care of what we 
raise. “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.” 

Our herd of twelve cows has been 
making fairly good returns for May 
and June. Cream checks for May 
amounted to $72.00, June, 22 days, 
cream, $50.00; eight days’ milk made 
into cheese, 250 lbs., at 20 cents a Ib. 
(sells at 25c retail), $50.00. We made 
none to sell. Several of the neigh- 
bors were anxious to have some made, 
and as we have the outfit and the 
know how, decided to make a few 
days. Our outfit will handle 200 gal- 
lons of milk a day, and some years 
have made up nearly that for a couple 
of months of the hottest weather. 
There is good money in it, but plenty 
of work, and since help is so scarce 
have cut it out mostly. 

Our strawberry crop was a minus 
quantity this year, mostly on account 
of having no vines, but when it comes 
to raspberries and blackberries we are 
in on the ground floor for home use, 
but have a surplus which brings a 
good price. Two kinds of red, and 
three kinds of black cap raspberries, 
have furnished nearly 25 gallons so 
far. Would have been 50 gallons if 
we could have had rain at the right 
time. Over 50 gallons of Early Har- 
vest blackberries, with more to come. 
Cardinal Blackcap we consider the best 
we have ever grown, is a purple berry, 
large, and of fine flavor, with very 
strong and vigorous bushes. 

W. A. STEVENS. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: From one 
of our evening papers, the following 
report of what was done on the Vin- 
cent Astor experimental farm at 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., is submitted. 

The 600 acres of virgin land set 
apart for experimentation were turned 
into a truck patch in 30 days by the 
huge agricultural machines Mr. Astor 
purchased in the West. 

The 60-horsepower Holt caterpillar 
gas tractor, from Peoria, IIl., hauled 
six 14-inch Oliver gang plows, behind 
which was attached a Clark cutaway 
disc harrow, with six rows of revolv- 
ing discs, fourteen discs to the row, 
and behind that a 14-foot, three-sec- 
tion Peterson Imperial pulverizer. 

These machines, at one working, 
converted the virgin sod into pulver- 
ized soil, ready to plant, at an aver- 
age speed of 20 acres a day. As fast 
as the soil was prepared it was plant- 
ed, so that by the time the plowing 
was done crops were already up over 
a large part of the surface. 

Mr. Astor’s advertisements for nu- 
merous fancy brands of seed grain, 
pigs, sheep and other live stock in a 
local newspaper not only resulted in 
his securing choice goods needed 
from everywhere, but 5000 letters per 
week came to the small postoffice at 
Rhinebeck from all over the world, 
with stock to sell, people wanting jobs, 
begging missives. etc., all of which 
were destroye@ that did not intimately 
concern him or his needs. 

It is the present purpose of the ex- 
perimental farm to ascertain by actual 
planting, exactly what grains, grasses, 
truck and fruits will grow best in the 
locality and return the greatest profit. 

Already it is surmised that the 
greatest returns may come from eith- 
er alfalfa or flax. The latter has 
now become the best paying product 
in the world, even where it grows 
thinly. 

It requires no worrying over or at- 
tention such as must be given to grain, 
and both its stalk (fire) and its seed 
(oily), the whole plant is in great de- 








mand. C. @.-@. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Buying, selling, exchanging, ll 


come within the realm of a small ad 
at one cent a word. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Bird Bills threshed 2650 bushels of 
wheat for George Bretthorst, which 
the latter has sold to Dave Rootes of 
Tebbetts at 78 cents. This wheat was 
grown on 85 acres of land.—Cedar City 
Chronicle. 


Paul Niehuss and family of New 
Truxton were here Tuesday. Pau! tells 
us he has two filly colts from his 
draft mares; one weighing 310 pounds 
at a month old and the other 415 at 
two months.—-Bellflower News. 


Sidney Graham of Centerview town- 
ship is another one of those good citi- 
zens who do the work that should 
be done and paid for py public of- 
ficials. After every rain he drags the 
road along his place until it is like a 
boulevard.—Holden Progress. 


Dogs got among Wyatt Smith’s 
sheep Saturday night and killed three, 
and Sunday night killed four, and 
Monday night Wyatt loaded the re- 


maining sheep into a car and shipped | 


to a market that he thought better 
than a dog market.-—Jonesburg Jour- 
nal. 

C. H. Dean is running a bunch of 
100 yearling mules on the 100 acres 
of oats that he bought some _ time 
since from W. D. Mason of north of 
Mexico. In this manner Mr. Dean 
hopes to get back a part of the $200 
that he paid for the prospect of a crop. 
—Mexico Intelligencer. 

Fred L. Pierce, that up-to-date farm- 
er, was in town the first of the week 
to receive a thousand pounds of al- 
falfa seed from Iowa. Fred says Iowa 
alfalfa seed is state inspected and 
guaranteed 99 per cent pure. He 
thinks it pays him to buy the best of 
everything for the farm.—Gallatin 
North Missourian. 

Thomas Pryce has a Catawba grape- 
vine, bearing this year as usual, which 
he planted on April:12, 1861, the day 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. A fur- 
ther matter of interest in connection 
with this vine is that Mr. Pryce 
bought it of Nicholas Longworth, 
father-in-law of Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth.—-La Grange Independent. 


There are country editors in Mis- 
souri who write as tersely and with 
as much finish as any of our city ed- 
itors. They know their party clas- 
sics as well as does the city editor, 
and they know the politicians better. 
The country editor follows the city 
press pretty closely during important 
campaigns, but not a bit more closely 
than the city editor follows the coun- 
try press. They are about equally in- 
fluenced and enlightened each by the 
other.—St. Louis Republic. 

Chas. Dillon of near Excelsior Junc- 
tion sold the first car of the 1913 crop 
of potatoes in the Orrick district on 
the 9th to Mr. Morrison, a representa- 
tive of a Kansas City commission 
firm, at 60 cents per bushel, loaded 
on car at Excelsior Junction. Mr. Dil- 
lon began digging on the 9th. Mr. 
Harve Pointer, south of Orrick, began 
digging Thursday morning. The qual 
ity of these two crops is said to be 
fair, but the yield in the district will 
fall below that of last year.—Orrick 
Times. 


Wm. Prowell is a busy farmer. He 
stays at home pretty close and looks 
after his lands and stock. He has for 
twenty-five years wanted a railroad to 
pass through his section of the county. 
Now he thinks he will be satisfied 
if he gets a county seat dirt road— 
one from Columbia to Huntsville. He 
may get it. Mr. Prowell is now feed- 
ing 200 head of horses, mules, colts, 
cows and calves and 250 head of An- 
gora goats. He will have some feed- 
ing cattle for sale soon.—Sturgeon 
Leader. 

Recently the dairying industry in 
Wright County, Mo., has become a ri- 
val in importance to that of orchard- 
ing. The plentiful grass and pure 
water are valuable assets, and the 











farmer finds the cow one of his best 


sources of revenue. At Mountain 
Grove is one of the largest cream- 
eries in the state, operated in connec- 
tion with a cold storage and ice cream 
manufacturing plant. The products of 
this factory are shipped in carload 
lots, the shipments of butter averag- 
ing from 12,000 to 20,000 pounds a 
week.—Mansfield Mirror. 


The W. D. Rankin farm of 3200 
acres, composed of as rich soil as can 
be found in the valley of the Missouri 
River, is being sold off at this time by 
Mr. J. A. Rankin of Lexington, repre- 
senting the estate of his father. Mr. 
Rankin has lately sold 161 acres, lying 
from North Lexington railroad station 
west to Willow Creek, to Tilton Davis, 
Jr., for $101 per acre. The land in 
the Ray-Carroll bottom is today selling 
at half what it will be worth in the 
days not far away—for this is one of 
the richest and best farming belts of 
land in America.—-Richmond Missou- 
rian. 

B. W. and Walter Lansdown, mer- 
chant and farmers of Centertown, 
passed through Russellville Tuesday 


| afternoon en route to their homes aft- 


er a search over a portion of Moniteau, 
Miller and Cole counties seeking some 
feeding cattle. The Messrs. Lans- 
down said they were unable to find 
even a cow for sale, to say nothing 
of the feeders. Pastures in almost 
every section they passed over, .and 
a portion of the corn they saw, was 
in bad condition, they report. How- 
ever, most of the corn was looking 
fine and promised to make a good crop. 
—Russellville Rustler. 


We wish to call attention to the 
advertisement of the St. Louis-Hyatt 
Co., who are one of the leading firms 
of St. Louis. They are advertising 
special prices on pocket knives, ra- 
zors and scissors and we recommend 
these goods as being of the highest 
type and prices the very lowest. All 
goods are guaranteed strictly first-class 
and anyone purchasing from this firm 
will get absolute satisfaction, and if 
goods do not come up to expectations 
you are at liberty to return them at 
once and your money will be refund- 
ed. We recommend this firm to all our 
readers and will stand back of them 


in any transaction you make with 
them. 
Assessor Geo. W. Moore, who is 


making a thorough tour of the county 
ascertaining the wealth of our people, 
says he never saw better prospects for 
a No. 1 corn crop in every section of 
Marion county. With seasonable rains 
from now on he thinks the farmers 
will have difficulty in finding storage 
room for the corn they will gather. 
The wheat, too, is turning out as well 
as could be desired, and the quality 
is exceptionally fine. Oats and hay 
will be short, but the farmers are not 
complaining over this, as they will 
make up the loss in other lines. He 
finds the people in excellent humor 
and predicts a very prosperous year 
for the county.—Palmyra Spectator. 


On 10 acres of ground on the farm 
belonging to Henry Lorenz, near Lith- 
ium, John Dippold, Jr., raised and 
threshed 600 bushels of wheat. The 
wheat was shipped to the Schaaf Mill 
at St. Marys, where it weighed 8 
pounds more to each measured bushel, 
making.the 680 bushels by weight, or 
68 bushels to the acre. This is the 
record crop for Perry County, and we 
believe it will hold the record of south- 
east Missouri, if not the state. Mr. 
Dippold seeded the 10 acres with 8 
bushels of grain. The year before the 
tract was put in wheat Mr. Lorenz 
had plowed it with a steam plow cut- 
ting it 14 inches deep, and when the 
wheat was put in it was a regular gar- 
den spot. Mr. Dippold credits the 
deep plowing and thin sowing with aid- 
ing the big yield. Many of the heads 
of the wheat were 6 inches long and 
contained five grains to the mesh.— 
Perry County Republican. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
IF | COULD | WOULD. 








By Goose Quill. 
3 
There is always some tin-horn 
At the poet got a grudge, 
Pretending to be so high-born 
That he didn’t care a fudge 
For the poet and his gush. 

But I always pass it by. 
There would be a mighty rush 
If that “feller,” on the sly, 
Could poetically write or read 

Or wink his eve. 
Hi. 
If a “feller” has it in him, 
Bubblin’ up and b’ilin’ over, 
He is mighty apt to stake 
All he’s got and turn it over 
To some Country-Editor-Jake 
Who will rewrite and punctuate 
The hull, durn thing, and make it look 
Jest as good as in a book. 


III. 
If 1 could do the thing offhand, 
Like Kiplin’, Markham or Jim Riley, 
I would, like the Chinaman, 
Simply work away, and smilee. 
An’ I eare as little as he *bout that 
“feller” cussin’ me : 
Who couldn’t write no poetree. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LIVE AND LET LIVE. 





By Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 

Friends one and all, I have just fin- 
ished looking over the dear old RURAL 
WORLD. Yes, of course, I read those 
articles, too; it is well to read from 
other pens; it gives us food for 
thought. One grand thing: we are all 
permitted to think what we please, 
even though our secret and silent 
thoughts create our own world for us. 
Of course, it is a good thing to have 
different views; what suits one does 
not always suit another. It would not 
be well for us all to see alike. So 
we wil] just carry a feeling of good 
fellowship and say, “Live and let live’”’ 
—you to your views and I to mine. 

We are having some extremely hot 
weather; had two showers during the 
past week. 

All the children, big and little, were 
busy in the honey-house all morning. 
preparing honey for shipment; yes, 
even the least one of them was help- 
ing. There are at this time no idlers 
at our house, as we can all find lots to 
do. From the honey-house this same 
bunch are going to the cornfield, since 
dinner, hoeing the corn. Some is yet 
to be thinned, and one of the group 
is on his way to the station, taking a 
load of that nice sweet clover honey. 

I am happy and thankful to say this 
nice honey goes to our old customers 
—business folks, at that. Suffice it to 
say that a widowed mother with her 
children can hold trade by honorable 
dealing. These same children are dar- 
lings indeed, but not spoiled darlings. 

It is indeed our “clover patch” that 
keeps us together as a family, even 
though there is no father to pet us 
in this world; though I believe we 
still have his good -will. If the dead 
do know, as is claimed, then I know 
he sends us his blessing. 

A clover patch, such as ours is, is 
not to be despised: no, indeed; for 
you see from now on returns will come 
-—as the honey is made from this same 
clover patch and of course the money 
comes really from the clover. 

Our great and wonderful mammoth 
sweet clover! As soon as this money 
comes I prepare to meet dues, such as 
taxes, insurance; as we carry both for 
fire, wind and storms; also some life 
insurance policies. Our clover patch 


BEAUTY 








BEAUTIOLA makes Beau 
ty In one week. Price, 50c 
Agents wanted. Bi 
and profits. THE AUTI 
GLA CO., Beautiole Bidg. 
2923 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


seller 


makes lots of things possible, and 
most assuredly I and miné are willing 
to stay in it. 

But, my dear friends, while all this 
is true, I do all I can, by pen and 
otherwise, to get others to have a nice 


clover patch, for I am sure many a) 


dollar has come to many farmer 
friends by being urged to use a sweet 


clover patch in helping on the good | 


work on the farm. 
Falmouth, Ky. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“A SHORT TALK BY A BUSY 
WOMAN.” 


By Prudence May. 

This is Monday (morning, ‘‘wash 
day,” and while the clothes are boil- 
ing, I picked up my RURAL WORLD 
to see what good things was on the 
Home Circle page this week. I found 
many helpful things, hence this let- 
ter in appreciation of them. I have 
been trying to find time to contribute 
my mite to the Home Circle for some 
time past, but have been so busy, for 
as the children say, “I am now the 
whole cheese, head cook and bottle 
washer,” or in other words, keeping 
house all alone. My mother is away 
taking her vacation, has been gone 
over two weeks, will probably stay a 
month longer. Next month we are 
expecting relatives to visit us from 
Chanute, Kansas. 

I see in the RURAL WORLD that 
Miss Annie Hoffarth is married. Ac- 
cept my congratulations, Mrs. Bauer, 
and, Mr. Bauer, I am sure you have a 
noble wife and hope you will appre- 
ciate her worth. 

While this is not supposed to be a 
matrimonial paper, yet some of its 
members will get married, and we 
certainly do love our RURAL WORLD 
and wish for it a long and prosperous 


career. 
Some of our club members have 
been called away by death. How we 


miss “Dotty Bell” and “Pansy,” with 
their bright, sparkling letters. 


It is raining again and we are hav- | 


ing so much rain this month. Mrs. 
Cody, I enjoyed your letter this week; 
come again. Let us all do better than 
in the past. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE FARM NEIGHBORHOOD 
ROUND TABLE TALK. 





Reported by Harry P. Lowater. 

Do you ever visit the different 
school rooms in your township while 
the school is in session? If not, you 
neglect a duty. If you do and are at 
all observing you must see many 
things to approve and others you 
would disapprove. 

When I went to school we were told 
to “straighten up.” No such postures 
as you can see now were allowed. The 
school room is not the only place 
where slouching is seen. Go where 
you will, nine children and adults out 
of every dozen have to be held up in 
some way. We used to think the 
order, “Set up,” or “Straighten up,” 
was repeated much too often; but 
when one sees the modern postures of 
men, women and children and knows 
how slouching, round-shouldered posi- 
tions involve displacement and com- 
pression of the vital organs that men- 
ace bodily health and efficiency, he can 
only wonder at the average good 
health of the modern human. 

A teacher, parent or older child who 
insists upon correct posture is doing 
a good work and although the “insist- 
ing” should be kept within bounds, it 
ean searcely be emphasized too much 
or receive too great attention. 

The writer is round shouldered to- 
day because he was careless in middle 
life, while using the pen. He is pay- 
ing the interest on such carelessness 
at a high rate per cent. What a lot 
there is in that word “prevention.” If 
every young person who now assumes 
an incorrect posture either standing or 





sitting would only make prevention 


their watchword what a change there 
would be in poses of the body, in med- 
icine, in dentistry, in farming, in most 
lines of activity. 

As a partial investigation notice the 
| number you see standing or sitting in 
a correct posture during the next six 
days. You will be surprised at the 
small per cent of correct pose. 

You will notice, if you try, that even 
| the school room, the church, and the 
|store contain many individuals trying 
| their best to undo the evolution of 
|man from the quadruped. Is it be- 
| cause some of our bodily machinery is 
| better adapted to an “all fours” posi- 





tion that we like to lounge? To lie 
| down when in pain? 
| Because I have suffered in more 


| ways than one from round shoulders, I 
believe the first appearance of them 
should be treated as a disease as much 
as a case of smallpox or measles. We 
try to prevent having the smallpox. 
-Why not be more emphatic in prevent- 
ing the round shoulder disease or that 
common slouching pose now of an epi- 
demic nature in all neighborhoods? 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM IOWA 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As I sit 
writing this in what is known as the 
Three Rivers Country, in the Grand 
Old State of Iowa, on the topmost peak 
of a towering hill, which sloping either 
way reminds one of the grave of some 
great giant whose heroic deeds and 
powerful personality endowed him 
with the honor and distinction of hav- 
'ing this immense pyramid of earth 
| folded over his gigantic breast, where 
in the past his sleep was all unbroken, 
except for the how] of the wolf, or the 
scream of the wild cat; while lofty 
boughs of verdant trees waved their 
long arms over him, like so many war- 
riors standing guard over a fallen com- 
rade, threatening all who dare intrude 
upon the silence and sublimity of the 
seemingly grave of their loved and lost 
one, it is here Earth truly deserves 
| the name of emerald green, where the 
eye of mortal man roams far in all di- 
rections, it is far to the west may be 
seen stretching the great broad valley 
of the old muddy Des Moines, with its 
fertile acres, endowed with richness to 
| bring forth in abundance all plants 
|man desires to grow; then as the eye 
|turns northward it beholds great rows 
of the pride of the State, corn stretch- 
ing onward like so many bands of 
green silk ribbon, while here and there 
may be seen squares of ripening grain 
looking for all the world like blocks 
of gold taken from Solomon’s temple. 
Here, far beyond this immense valley, 
and across old Des Moines may be 
seen the capital of the State, the City 
of Des Moines, towering far above the 
surrounding country, reminding one of 
the quotation: “A city set upon a hill 
which can not be hid,” still rising, 
higher towering, as it were, in the 
clouds, may be seen the great gold 
burnished dome of the capito] building, 
and glittering in the sunlight of a July 
day it is something rare to be seen— 
one almost imagines he is beholding 
an apparition or a mirage. Then, at 
some distance away, ever and anon, 
comes the old iron trail, with the serv- 
ant of traffic gliding along like some 
subtle reptile, but not so noiseless as 
the reptile, carrying great loads ot 
every conceivable nature imaginable; 
here, with the hum of traffic, automo 
biles, ete., almost incessantly in the 
air, it’s not to be wondered at, this 
being the most hustling as well as the 
most pleasurable country to be found 
anywhere, for those seeking pleasure; 
but there’s no quiet: ail hustle and 
hurry: here it is that are seen fine 
homes, huge barns, fat cattle, fine 
horses and swine. A country where 
want seemingly should be unknown, 
with scenery, grandest of scenery, ev- 
| erywhere. 

Iowa, grand old Iowa! well might 
she be called the Queen of the North. 

MRS. CHARLES PLIUMLBEY. 

Hartford, Iowa. 
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“PASSED ON.” 


John W. McVey, husband of Helen 
Watts-McVey, passed into peace at 
Dallas, Texas, at 11 o’clock p, m., July 
12, 1918, aged 80 years and 7 weeks 
after years of invalidism. Mrs. McVey 
was with him but a few days before 
his death. i: 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MUSIC AND ITS EFFECT on 
CHARACTER. 





By Elmer Nicholas. 

Culture is one of the chief distine- 
tions between the barbarous and edu- 
cated, but true culture is not procured 
at a bound, but demands laborious ef. 
fort to attain. One of he greatest in. 
struments in civilizing people is music, 
but it requires long years of work, 
which develops the body physically 
and ethically, and in doing so createg 
and develops great character and a 
sincere nature. 

There are four definite things muste 
will do: arouse joy, hate, materialism, 
or brutality. This science can be di. 
vided into two different classes: good 
and bad, ennobling and degrading; 
both of which have a lasting effect 
on character. 

In each person there is a dormant 
spirit which, if awakened, will re. 
spond to all the beautiful and lovely 
strains of music. 

Just a little training and you will 
be singing; your heart will throb in 
unison with sweet sounds of harmony, 
and you will begin more truly to make 
life one grand sweet song. 

The sweet cadence of music soothes 
sorrow, anger, and a_ tempestuous 
mind; it has lifted men out of sin: 
overthrown nations; united factions, 
and subdued hearts by its power. It 
encourages and wins the weary and 
downcast back to cheerfulness and 
health; and those psychically ill it 
woos by its subtle influence. Music 
is a passport into good society and a 
bond of union for the family. 

H. K. White says: 

“Oh, surely melody from heaven sent, 
To cheer the soul when tried with 
human strife; 

To soothe the wayward heart by sor- 


row rent, 

And soften down the rugged path 
of life.” 

The good music _ purifies the 


thoughts and lifts one toward good. 
Hopkinson says: 
“Hail! heaven-born music, 
power we raise 
The uplifted soul to acts of highest 


by thy 


praise. 

Oh, I would die with music melting 
round 

And float to bliss upon a sea of 
sound.” 


But the poor music—the jigs and 
sentimental rags—are debasing to 
good taste and character because they 
have no “inspiration” in them, and 
leave the soul exhausted and disgust: 
ed instead of soothed and filled with 
peace and beauty. 

There are many peculiar things ia 
music and many strange results may 
be studied out. I heard a Scotsman 
play several of his own compositions, 
one of which had the most peculiar 
and fascinating chords which reached 
the heart. He is a violinist of excep 
tional power, but cannot write dow! 
his compositions very well, and ! 
doubt if any one may write them. ! 
tried it with poor success. 

Yood, pure musie leaves the body 
and soul rested and invigorated; poor 
music leaves them tired and morose. 
How may one know what to choose? 
Where can they draw the line? How 
be able to tell what contributes [0 
character. The discussion of the for 
mula for distinguishing music cannot 
be considered in this article, and it 
is a hard subject to treat with impart 
tiality and accuracy. Here is @ 
test: 

Music that awakens impure senti- 
ments, passions and desires 8D 
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from impure motives and is to be con- 
demned. Also, if it is not restful or 
inspirational, it is to be rejected. Here 
js a sure rule: Study only the recog- 
nized masters in secular and sacred 
music and shun the frivolous, nonsen- 
sical jingles of the day. 

By all means teach your children 
and young people to sing; sing the 
songs which have stood the test of 
time, and the earlier the better. Fill 
their young souls with pure music, 
and even when thew grow older and 
listen to the popular music of the day 
the glorious good music of the past 
will be the “saving salt” to their re- 
fnement. The kind of music that fills 
the soul of the man makes that man 
what he is; if good, staunch music, 
his life will be more refined and no- 
ple; if frivolous, his life will not be 
refined and steady. 

Marionville, Mo. 





CLOVER IN KENTUCKY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To any 
who may have failed with the clover, I 
would say, Do not despair, but try 
again. Try with inoculated soil, or 
with inoculating bacteria, or with 
plants. If we will not easily tire of 
cheering or urging others in a good 
couse, we surely will never need be 
hungry. In writing for the press we 
know there are always more coming 
into the fold who are anxious and 
eager to hear all about sweet clover. 
So as long aS our kind editor will ac- 
cept our articles we will continue to 
tell our old and new friends about 
sweet clover. Is there not some friends 
who would like some of this nice white 
honey? We mentioned honey last sea- 
son, but, strange nobouy seemed inter- 
ested; only one RURAL WORLD 
friend ordered. We can ship honey in 
tin cans or in no-drip honey cases. We 
have shipped as far as Illinois with 
good results. Already some of our 
friends are waiting for the new crop 
of sweet clover seed, and let me say 
here that you can get the yellow soon- 
er than the white by perhaps two 
weeks or a month. By the time this 
will be in print we will no doubt ship 
some hurry orders, as many like fo 
sow during late summer. 

Our creamery here seems to be 
flourishing, as this is the sweet clover 
region; farmers are getting nice 
checks for their sweet clover milk. We 
have two fresh cows to report at this 
writing. Stock all doing well. We 
have plenty of water in the fields for 
our stock so far. 

Friends, we wiil be pleased to have 
you remember us as the Sweet-Clover- 
Patch Woman, and also that we save 
seed and offer same for sale. All those 
contemplating sowing sweet clover are 
solicited to write us for prices and in- 
formation, and we hope to receive their 
trade. The main bulk of this seed is 
sown through the winter and spring 
months, but many are failing in line 
sowing in late summer; it is no matter 
as the seed comes well for many sown 
in Summer, and then there are others 
who do not care to sow-in summer. 
This seed suits to sow most any time, 
80 all notions can be humored. The 
yellow sweet clover no longer looks 
yellow now as it has turned brown in 
the ripening process, but the fields of 
the white look white and are in full 
bloom; the tip pods are even now 
“pening, but the clover is not cut just 
for the few tips, but is allowed to grow 
on till more seed is formed. Our sup- 
Ply helé out pretty well last season, 
but later we had lots of calls we coulé 
Not supply at any price. Prices are 
apt to be something like last year, as 
Many are wanting the seed. The Ken- 
tucky grown seed is much sought after. 
Look for our ad in the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD. Yours for the im- 
provement of farms with sweet clover. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky 





With good roads and proper adver- 
gd you have a winning combina- 
n. 





CHEER UP. 


The inspiring dawn of the morning, 
The wonderful sunsets at eve, 
The luminous glow of the heavens, 
As the stars their canopy weave. 
The sun in meridian’s glow, 
The diamond-bright peaks of the 
mountain 
Where light gleams o’er glittering 
show. 


The meadows with flowers a-bloom- 
ing, 
The forest with foliage green, 
The valleys of emerald verdure 
When summer is reigning as queen. 
The dew with its diamond-like 
sparkle, 
The patter of summer’s soft rain. 
The “bow” in the clouds with its 
promise 
Of acres of ripening grain. 


The bursting of buds in the spring- 
time, 
The bloom of the flowers in June, 
The music of bright feathered song- 
sters, 

The murmuring brook’s merry tune. 
The fruit of the orchards in autumn, 
The grapes on the clustering vine, 
The health-giving breezes that wander 
’Tween boughs of the cedar and 

pine. 


’Tis a beautiful world to live in, 
With all that can add to our cheer, 
Each season is laden with blessing 
From dawn to the close of the year. 
Then let us be happy and joyful, 
As God has intended we should, 
From all our surroundings be care: 
ful 
To gather the bright and the good. 
—Unidentified. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FRIENDS! 





By Clarabelle. 

Dear Friends: Let us prepare to 
meet our God! Soon in the angels’ 
tender arms you may be sheltered 
from all of this earth’s harms. Thy 
will awaken in the Home Divine, never 
to reach in the world of despair. I 
could weep no more to think of your 
absence if you could only reach that 
city where your troubles will be over. 
I am thinking of the dawning of the 
morning of judgment day, of that 
bright and happy day when we will 
ask for forgiveness of our sinful, 
childish ways. 

Dear friend, let us not be tossed 
about by temptation of sins, but read 
every day the Word of God, which 
He wants us to read daily for patience 
in our need, and maybe, if we do, 
Satan will not find us in the world of 
sin and sorrow and our lips parching 
for want of water. 

Our dear Savior above hears our 
prayers—those of the bright and gay; 
also the child who prays, and of the 
lone and weary whose burdens He 
takes away. God takes away our sins 
and heavy burdens if we ask Him to. 

Angels are watching us and record 
every evil deed, every word we say; 
so now should we not be very care- 
ful and not let old Satan punish us 
in the fire? 

And now, dear friend, we must fix 
our eyes on that bright shore of God 
and prepare to meet over the beauti- 
ful river, with the waters so full of 
temptations; meet there where pleas- 
ures are and temptations never sweep. 
And then our parting scenes will end; 
no good-by to say and no farewell 
tears to shed, and we shall gather 
friend to friend, you and I. 

Dear friends, prepare to meet your 
dear mother there who has cared for 
you in your infant days. Think—oh, 
how much!—she guided your feet into 
pleasant paths and smoothed all your 
rugged way, and often when she is in 
her narrow bed you will think her love 
seemed more tender and true. You 
will think as you stand by her coffin, 
some day, and kiss those hands that 
are thin and wrinkled with age, how 
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she has toiled on for you; and then, 
dear friend, her love will seem more 
tender and true to you, as, cold with 
death, so quiet and peaceful she will 
lay. 

Say, now, dear friend, I will clasp 
them once more when there shall be 
no wrinkles of sorrow upon her brow 
and her cheeks will be rosy and not 
pale as when she lay dead; but when 
I shall clasp them again, when my 
feet reach the shining shore, and 
mother and I never part any more, 
let us now have eyes that scatter sun- 
shine and hearts that sing and pray, 
to help the poor and make our ac- 
tions pure, and pity those who stum- 
ble and help them by speaking a mes- 
sage softly to the wearied soul; so 
teach him faith in Jesus and make 
him pure in the Love above. 

Now let us prepare, you and I, to 
meet on that beautiful shore, never 
to part any more. 

Dear friend, you may never live to 
see another day dawn. The Savior 
may call you to His loving arms any 
time, to take you from this world of 
sorrow and pain. You may in the 
morning meet face to face with your 
God, and heaven will be all your own. | 
So we will watch and pray to see Him | 
in our heavenly home that He has pre- | 
pared for us. 
From eyes that now are closed in| 

death, 

From cheek so pale once that were 

so red, 
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This Beautiful Din- 
ner Ring, 14-k. gold 
filled. Imitation 
Coral. Very stylish. 
Guaranteed to give 
Satisfaction. Send 
2.00 only, and we 
mail to any ad- 
dress. This same 
ring set with plain 
Turquoise, Coral and Turquoise Metric. 

Write for ring size card. 

M. S. BOWER JEWELRY CO., 

Holland Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


EASY MONEY FOR YOU! 


Send names and addresses of your 
friends and we will pay you a big com- 
mission on their order for LUCRETIA 
BEAUTY CREAM and other LUCRETIA 
a = fe do the —— YOU GET 

- Perry Chemical Company, 312 
Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, Dept. A. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY?;.o™=:.s 


ranch, raw land. city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock. or bonds, 
make loans. borrow money. buy an automo- 
bile, live stock. ete., or make an investment 
of any ge anywhere, in any state ar coun- 
ry. Ren Oc for a copy of our 
AZINE containing valuable BIG MAG. 
information regarding above and 
telling you How You Can Save Money. Write 
telling us what you want and where you 
want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Co., 
Houston, Texas. 

















of 13 years, left his home at Ade- 
laide to seek his fortune. He se- 
cured work as a cowboy at $5 a 
week. He finds the atmosphere of 
cities hard to breathe and is never 
so happy as when traveling in a bug- 


I think I cam feel thy icy breath, al-| ey across the huge tracts where he is 


though I know 
.That they are numbered with the) 
dead. 
Dear readers, I remember you all | 
in my prayers. 


GREATEST LAND OWNER. 








*The greatest land owner in the 
world is Sydney Kidman, a cattleman 
of Queensland, Australia, whose runs 
aggregate 50,000 square miles. This 
immense tract, greater in extent 
than the state of Pennsylvania, he 
admits is “larger than any one man 
should have.” Kidman, when a boy) 





monarch of all he surveys. 


OF INTEREST TO LADIES. 


Every lady wants patterns, and in 
order to bring them within reach of 
all, we will for a short time send 





|three patterns free with every new 


and renewal subscription for six 
months, costing you only 50 cents. 

Send only 50 cents and we will send 
you three patterns free. 
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Horseman 


At Kalamazoo this week al] the 
Grand Circuit performers will be seen 
in action. From this on the light har- 
ness horse will hold the boards the 
country over. 








The Lafayette County Fair at Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., Aug. 19 to 22, has 223 
entries and every class filled, which is 
going some for this popular meeting. 
Secretary E. Koppenbrink expects the 
greatest racing in the history of the 
association. . 


M. A. Chandler of Corinth, Miss., 
no wowns Maia of Killarney by The 
Clansman, dam Black Eagle Belle by 
Bow Bells. He took her in trade for 
Coca Cola Girl by John R. Gentry from 
C. H. Taylor, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Maia is showing some fast trials. 


Last Saturday at Pittsburg was a 
great day of racing, which concluded 
the meeting. The trotter Tommy 
Horn of Nebraska, in the 2:10 class, 
made a hard fight but had to be content 
with second money after winning the 
first two heats, trotting the second in 
2:08%4. 


The black pacing. stallion King 
Daphne (3), 2:0714, now five, by King 
Direct 2:04 3-4, looks like one which 
will have to be reckoned with this sea- 
son. At the Libertyville, [l., track, 
where he is being trained, they have 
put the hopples on him and he recently 
stepped a mile in 2:05 3-4, last half in 
a minute. 


W. D. Lee, of the firm of Lee Broth- 
ers, has accepted an invitation to as- 
sist in the judging of saddle horses at 
the Shelbyville, Ky., Fair. Mr. Lee 


is one of Missouri’s foremost horse- | 


men and is thoroughly capable of fill- 
ing this responsible position with sat- 
isfaction to the fair management and 
exhibitors as well as with credit to 
himself. 


George Lewis is located at the Fort 
Smith, Ark., track and is working a 
nice three-year-old by Symboleer, dam 
Helen Red 2:281%4 by Red Heart. He 
also has Mabel McKinney by a son of 
McKinney. He thinks a lo* of Hal Boy, 
a very fast free-legged pacer by Hal 
B., out of Brownie, the dam of Darkey 
Hal 2:03 3-4. Kankakee McGregor Jr. 
by Kankakee McGregor is working 
well. 


W. C. Smith, manager of the Lyric 
Theatre, was officially notified Mon- 
day by the Pathe Freres, of Jersey 
City, N. J., they would make a film of 
the Mexico Commercial Club‘s guar- 
anteed saddle stake at the Mexico 


Fair, Wednesday, August 13. The 
picture will be shown in the Pathe 
“Weekly,” a topical film that will ap- 
pear all over the world.—Mexico In- 
telligencer. 


The Dunklin County Fair will be 
held as usual this year at Kennett, 
Mo., October 7 to 11. Secretary L. R. 
Jones announces that the complete 
racing card will be announced in due 
time and that it will be up to former 
standards set by this association. In 
fact, more than usual attention will 
be paid to the races and the horse- 
men will be accorded every courtesy. 
The track has been placed in splendid 
condition and will be kent up. Ken- 
nett is a live wire in the light harness 


world and all purses are paid promptly | 


at the completion of the races. 





STAKES FOR SHOW HORSES. 


Missouri State Fair 

Mexico, Mo., Fair 

Shelbyville, Kv., Fair 

Mt. Sterling, Ky 

Knox City, Mo., Fair (Saddle)... 
Green City, Mo., Fair (Saddle).. 
Pattonsburg, Mo., Fair (Saddle). 
Trenton, Mo., Fair (Saddle).... 
Knox City, Mo., Fair (Harness). . 


L.E.CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER )place Aquillan 2:19%, out of an Al- 
/lerton mare and sired by Bingen, the 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In last is- | sire of Todd. 
sue, under the caption, 
Bred Stallion,” are some glaring er-| with a three-year-old record of 2:17 
rors that should not pass unnoticed.|and the dam of three trotters. Against 
Red Wilkes was too ponderous to trot) Alicia Belle 2:24%4, I would place 
very many races or fast ones, and | Elista 2:20 3-4, dam of Elession (3) 
Onward was only a_ shade _ better, | 2:17, one sire and two producing dams, 
though both wonderfully prepotent as | and out of Green Mountain Maid, dam 
speed progenitors. Hambletonian 10|of Electioneer, to whom he owes all 
undoubtedly had more trotting speed|that makes him greater than other 
than any horse of this day, Bayshaw 50|sons of Hambletonian 10. Alma Mater 
alone excepted. Hambletonian was! was the greatest of the daughters of 
placed in Orange county, N. Y., and | Mambrino Patchen, but not in the 
had access to the best mares among | same class with Green Mountain Maid, 
the breeders of that day. Bashaw was | Miss Russell, Beautiful Bells and other 
taken as a colt to Muscatine, Iowa, | dams of her time. I do not look upon 
where he met only the mares thought | the colt Etawah as being as well bred 
good enough to take west as movers|as another of our Springfield colts, 
took up their homes in the new coun- sired by Sorrento Todd, the first colt 
try. There is now very little doubt | of his dam by Boreal, son 


prepotent and the greater sire. 


Against Alice Arion I} 
“The Well-| would place another daughter of Arion | 





Horsemen Here’s Your Chane 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE} 
FARRIERY 


The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse shoul 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. pe 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancin, 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own. 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’s 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 

821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, , 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 





of Bow | 
that of the two, Bashaw was the more! Bells; his dam has a pacing record of | 
Blue 2:13%4, and a two-year-old sister is at- | 
Bull, a despised pacer, was a more} tracting attention to Sorrento Todd as} 


prepotent sire than either, five years | 
younger than Hambletonian; he was 
the first sire to sire fifty 2:30 trot- 
ters. 
| TI have never seen but two horses 
| that led by a runner, with a loose 
| halter line, could trot a mile out in 
| 2:20; they were Onward and Monitor. 
|I doubt very much if any horse of his 
|day had more natural speed than they 
had. P 

Lew Glenn, that handled Monitor on 
a percentage of his winnings, 
did not have the money to pay ex- 
penses and so traded with more 
fortunate drivers for  transporta- 








ino effort, by agreement, to get better 
| than second place. 
|to mark the horse for business reasons 


|the horse could not be driven into, 


first place. Blue Bull was a small. 
| handsome sorrel pacer. When he was 
12 years of age he had only a very 
| few colts, from ordinary mares. 


| At that age Susan Loder had bitten 
|out one eye and broken one of his 
| knee caps, 
| Kentucky, was bred to him, and the 
| foal was Purity, his first 2:30 trotter. 

His first colt kept entire was Little 
| Wonder running bred on his dam’s 
| side, and at North Randall, near Cleve- 


ing of 1913, a daughter of one of his 


trotters of the ten added to that list 
at that meeting. Another of the 10 
new ones goes to the credit of Joe 


she is the second 2:10 trotter to the 
credit of the family of his sire Patchen 
Wilkes. Onward and Monitor as trot- 
ters in harness would not compare fav- 


theless compared with horses of their 


as trotters than the most of the horses 
in the stud. Bashaw or Blue Bull in 


ty in the early sixties would in my 


family of trotters than we now have. 
In the new country of the Northwest 
Bashaw sired 17 trotters, and from the 
common pacing bred mares of Indiana 


ers. If the Blue Bulls had been per- 


of 2-minute pacers than is now credit- 
ed to the Hals. Even now the preju- 
dice is so great against the, pacing 
habit of action that few breeders will 


This horse will sire speed at both 
gaits, although strictly pacing bred It 
is stated that the Al Stanley colt, prac- 
tically blind, has been sold for over 


his present engagements. Hawley pro- 
nounces him, in the Kentucky Trotting 
Record, the best bred colt he knows of 
I think here in Southwest Missouri we 
can improve on both sire and dam. 
Against Al Stanley by Todd we would 





tion for himself and horse, and made! 


When they wanted | 


a Pilot mare, owned in) 


land, at the first Grand Circuit meet- | 


daughters was one of the new 2:10) 


|Patchen p. 2:01%, and if I am right | 


orably with the trotters of today, de-| 
veloped from the families of Axworthy. | 
Bingen and Peter the Great, yet never- | 


Hambletonian’s place in Orange coun- | 


ovinion either of them left a greater | 


Blue Bull sired 56 trotters and 4 pac-| 


mitted to go at their natural gaits | 
they would probably have a longer list | 


breed their trotting bred mares to} 
Argot Hal 2:13% p., 2:07% trotting. | 


$5.000, part of which he may win with | 


a sire in no uncertain way. 





PAYS $1,000 FOR SON OF REX 
McDONALD. 

J. B. White, of Shelbyville, Ky., a 
well-known trainer of saddle horses, 
was in Mexico Tuesday and bought 
from B. R. Middleton, the two-year- 
old stallion Rex P. for $1,000. The 
purchase was made for H. O. Hurley, 
_of Louisville, Ky., who recently sold 
Kentucky’s Best to Miss Loula Long, 
of Kansas City, for $7.500. Mr. White 
handles the horses belonging to Mr. 
Hurley and has developed among 
many other good ones, the sensation- 
al Kentucky’s Best. 

After looking over Mr. Middleton’s 
horses, Mr. White asked for a price 
jon Rex P. and purchased him upon 
being told that $1,000 would get him. 
He wired Mr. Hurley that he had 
bought the best one that will cross the 
Ohio River this year and the Louis- 
ville horseman promptly advised him 
to draw on him for the purchase price. 
This wire also conveyed the informa- 
tion that Mr. Hurley had bought the 
good six-year-old stallion, Royal Purple 
by My Dare. 

Rex P. is by Rex McDonald, dam 
| Belle Ortiz by Ortiz Rose. He is a 
great prospect and under Mr. White’s 
careful tutelage we may expect him 
to become a sensation. 

In company with Mr. Middleton, Mr. 
White visited The Intelligencer office. 
i“You will 
again, for you folks know how to 
| treat a fellow to make him like you,” 
|he said, as he glanced toward Mr. 
| during his stay here.—Mexico Intelli- 
gencer. 





TWO MORE $1,000 STAKES IN MIS- 
SOURI. 


day they were far and away greater| 


And now here comes another Mis- 
souri Fair Association with the an- 
nouncement of two $1,000 stakes, one 
/for saddle horses and the other for 
harness horses. This time it is the 
Lincoln County Association, whose fair 
is held at Troy, and of which the sec- 
retary is B. J. Creech. The dates of 
this fair are the second to the fifth of 
September and the entries for the 
stakes close on August 16th. The con- 
ditions follow along the generally pre- 
vailing line in the west and are ex- 
ceedingly liberal, being 5 per cent to 
enter; 3 per cent to nominate and 5 
| per cent from the money winners, the 
| stakes being divided 50 per cent, 25 
per cent, 15 per cent and 10 per cent. 

In making the announcemeut of this 
| stake one is impressed with the word- 
|}ing of same which recites: “As one of 
our main attractions, and for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the breeding and 
showing of high-class harness and 
| saddle horses,” etc.; that’s the proper 
spirit and the most encouraging sign 
of the times. It is the one thing need- 
ful, too. Now if the horsemen will 
only be encouraged and will recipro- 
cate; if they will but perceive their 





see me back to Mexico | 


Middleton, whose guest he had been | 


Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac 
| knowledging receipt of your book on Hors 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just ay |] 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till 
| few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
| all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
Ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very trnlv (Siened) C P McCAN 








| 


glorious opportunity and back up these 

associtions by putting in their entries 
| and showing their horses. If they only 
| will do this, what a wonderful future 
| confronts the fine horse of the country. 
| Troy, Mo., offering not only one but 
i two $1,000 stakes for saddle and har. 
iness horses. It is wonderful. It is 
jinspiring. It shows what can be done 
| when once the right machinery is set 
|in motion and the right spirit invoked. 
| These small country fairs out in Mis- 
| souri are putting the big associations 
'and the horse shows to the blush in 
| their attractions for the saddle horse 
| breeders’ bénefit. Think of the total 
|/number of rich stakes that are being 
| offered out in Missouri alone this sea- 
|/son; count them up, figure the terms, 
| look at the percentages, compute the 
|}earning capacity that they give to the 
|show horses; compare the cost of 
| showing a saddle or a harness horse 
j;with that of getting a trotter or a 
pacer ready to score for the word and 
| see how wonderful is the advantage on 
|the side of the show horse. But suc 
| cess can be had in but one way; enter 
| the horses and show them. Now alto- 
|gether. Write Mr. Creech for blanks 
|and send in the entries early. Troy, 
| Missouri. 





NEW BLOOMFIELD SADDLE 
STAKE. 


One of the greatest contests ever 
| witnessed in a show ring will be the 


| big saddle stake at the Fair this year, 


says New Bloomfield (Mo.) News. The 
‘entries as a whole comprise the most 
/noted and the best individuals to be 
found in all Kentucky and Missouri 
‘combined. Such talent as My Major 
/Dare, Astral King, Black Whirlwind, 
| Princess Eugenia, Queen of the Den 
|marks, Kentucky’s Best and Frances 
| Fessler would grace the most aristo- 
| eratic of show rings. Princess Eugenia 
and Queen of Denmarks are Colorado 
‘owned, Kentucky bred and Missouri 
‘trained, a combination which insures 
‘an enthusiastic reception to those 
‘horses. These two come from the 
‘Eaton farm of which E. D. Moore ® 
the trainer and that fact of itself i 
sures a most creditable show for these 
‘two aristocratic ladies are both wit 
| ners. Kentucky’s Best, a classy 
‘year-old stallion, was bought recently 
‘from H. O. Hurley, of Louisville, KY- 
‘by Miss Loula Long, of Kansas CitY, 
‘for $7,500, and is one of the best. He 
was a winner in the 3-year-old class 
every contest last year, and the horse 
that wins in the same ring with him 
will realize that he has had compally: 
Frances Fessler, entered by Ho 

& Anderson, is a 6-year-old mare 
has been a very successful winnet 
ribbons. In the mare class at 

bia last year she wore the blue 
also at Mexico she won first 
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thousand of population in the Unitea 
combined and gelding class. 

There is the great Astral King. Who 
has not heard of James Houchin and 
Astral King? Who ever heard of him 
peing defeated in his class? Nobody, 
for that never has happened to Astral 
King. He won the Grand Champion- 
ship at the State Fair at Sedalia when 
only a 38-year-old. At Mexico last year 
he won the $1,000 Grand Champion- 


ea what about My Major Dare, the 
great stallion sold by Col. Ray, of 
Kentucky, to Paul Brown, of St. 
Louis, for $6,500, and sold only a few 
months ago to Miss Loula Long, of 
Kansas City for $10,000? He has al- 
ways been a winner, tuo, only last 
season Winning the Grand Champion- 
ship at the St. Louis Fair. What.is 
going to happen when he and Astral 
King compete? 

Black Whirlwind. Imagine a horse 
that that name fits. Col. Presley W. 
Ray & Son, of Bowling Green, Ky., 
have one that fits that name exactly, 
and he is entered in this $1,000 stake. 
Black as coal, magnificent in appear- 
ance and action, swifter than any 
whirlwind, going the trot or rack in 
2:30 or better, and owned by a man 
who knows a saddle horse from nose 
to fetlock. This Kentucky horse will 
be worth going miles to see. 


Anyone who loves the fine saddle | 
horse, and that means most everyone, | 


should not fail to see this battle royal, 
probably the greatest of this day and 
generation. 





HOT WEATHER RULES FOR 
HORSES. 


1, Load lightly, and drive siowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

3. Water your horse as often as pos- 
sible. 
water in moderate quantities will not 
hurthim. But let him drink only a few 
swallows if he is going to stand still. 

4. When he comes in after 
sponge off the harness marks and 
sweat, his eyes, his nose and mouth, 
and the dock. 
his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees 
or higher, wipe him all over with a wet 
sponge. Use vinegar water if possible. 
Do not turn the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, 
cold; and add a tablespoonful of salt- 
petre. 

7. Do not use a horse hat, unless it 
isa canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell- 
shaped hat does more harm than good. 

8. A sponge on top of the head, or 
éven a cloth, is good if kept wet. If 
dry it is worse than nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, 
get him into the shade, remove har- 
hess and bridle, wash out his mouth, 
sponge him all over, shower his legs 
and give him four ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of 
Sweet spirits of nitre, in a pint of 
water, or give him a pint of 
coffee warm. Cool his head at once, 
using cold water, or, if necessary, 
chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try 
him with two quarts of oats mixed 
with bran, and a little water; and add 
alittle salt or sugar. Or give him oat- 
meal gruel or barley water to drink. 

ll. Watch your horse. If he stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes 
short and quick, or if his ears droop, 
or if he stands with his legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of a heat or 
Sit stroke and needs attention at 
once, 

12. If it is so hot that the horse 
‘Weats in the stable at night, tie him 
outside. Unless he cools off during 
the night, he cannot well stand the 
next day’s heat. 








The 3-year-old and under pace at De- 
_ lll., has been reopened and will 
*¢ on July 21, with H. J. Hanthorn, 
“eretary. The purse is $700 and 
d attract the attention of owners 
young pacers. The race is to 
decided best 2 in 3 heats. 





So long as a horse is working, | 


work, | 


Wash his feet but not 





BEEFSTEAK AND THE BANKER. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
States, or about .6 of one head per 
capita,while in 1907 there wasin even 
numbers about one head of cattle for 
each man, woman and child in the 
nation, a decrease per capita in 6 years 
of practically 40 per cent. 

Meat Dear in Europe. 

In England, Germany, France and 
all European countries cattle and meat 
are scarcer and dearer than has been 
known in their history. From figures 
taken from the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports for February, 1913, we 
find that the United Kingdom had on 
January ist 262 head of cattle to every 
thousand of population, the same table 
showing Germany 318 head per thou- 
sand population and France 367 head 
per thousand population. In view of 
these figures and the well-known fact 
of the beef consuming proclivities of 
the people of these countries, it is little 
wonder that the cry against the high 
cost of living in those countries has 
reached such tremendous proportions. 
That the demand from these countries 
will continue in a large measure to 
absorb any surplus of beef supply now 
visible, thereby maintaining the world 
value of beef cattle at a high figure, 


| seems self-evident. 


Situation in Surplus Countries. 
The three great countries which 
have all along been a source of a sur- 


| plus live stock supply are Australia, 
| South America and the United States. 
| The figures available for our own coun- | 


try show clearly that we have not only 


‘ceased to be a nation with a surplus 


supply of beef cattle, but that we have 


| actually reached a point where if con- 
|ditions are not rapidly 


changed we 
must go without our beefsteak or buy 
it from other countries. Australia, as 
we are advised, has for the past few 
years gone through a drought condi- 
tion which has so completely depleted 
the herds of that country and so dis- 
couraged its ranchmen that her con- 
tributions of meat to other nations, 
for a number of years at least, will be 
moderate indeed. From the Daily 
Consular Reports just referred to Aus- 
tralia is credited with 11,200,000 head 
of live stock, with a decrease of prac- 
tically one million head in the figures 
shown for the preceding year and, al- 
though their supply is credited at 
about 2.4 head of live stock per capita 
of population, it is observed that this 
ratio of cattle to population is decreas- 
ing year by year. 
Argentina Going Back. 

The most reliable information from 
Argentina, to which we have been ac- 
customed to look for an inexhaustible 
supply of high grade cattle, is to the 
effect that for the past three years 
that country has suffered from a 
drought which has apparently been an 
extension of similar conditions prevail- 
ing throughout our own country and 
South America. Added to the disas- 
trous effects of this drought has been 
an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 
which has left that country with a 
shortage of live stock approaching in 
comparison with figures for the United 
States; their total supply on January 
ist, 1913, being, according to the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of Febru- 
ary 8th, this year, 29,100,000 head, 
which is a decrease of approximately 
one million head for the last twelve 
months and gives that country pow a 
per capita beef supply of possibly less 
than five head. 

Drastic Legislation Forced. 

So serious has become the condition 
there and so insistent the demand of 
foreign countries for beef, that legisla- 
tion is now pending to prevent the 
slaughtering of calves and all female 
cattle under seven years of age or the 
export of live cattle of any character, 
and it is calculated that with this 
strenuous legislation it would take ten 
years for the cattle supply to reach its 
normal proportions, and with the de- 
mands which have for years been 
made upon that country by England, 
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gentina’s stock will have reached a 
point where it will be able, at reason- 
able prices, to supply the necessities 
for local consumption and the demand 
of these countries. 

Unable to Help. 

Quoting again from the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Report for February 
8, 1913, dt is interesting to note that 
Canada now claims a supply of less 
than one head of cattle per capita, the 
figures being 998 head per thousand 
population. The same report advises 
that the shipments of caitle from Can- 
ada to Liverpool last year decreased 
from approximately 50,000 head to 
about 10,000 head. Assigned as the 
reason for the decrease was the fact 


“that a severe winter, followed by a} 


summer drought, retarded the growth 
of animals and that the abnormally 
severe winter of three years ago swept 
the ranches of many thousands of 
young stock that would have been 
available for export.” 

All Eyes on Mexico. 

It would seem, therefore, that South 
America and Canada may well be elim- 
inated as factors to be reckoned with 
when considering the territory from 
which cattle will reach the American 
market in competition with our native 
product. This practically leaves but 
one country from which it would seem 
that the United States may draw any 
large number of cattle to replenish the 
supply of its ranches or furnish the 
grist for its packers. That country is 
Mexico, which for the past several 
years has suffered from a political con- 
dition which has of itself forced the 
Mexican ranch owners to get out of 
their country as large a number of 
their heads as possible to prevent their 
destruction by the warring factions. 
This is forcibly emphasized by the fact 
that of our total imports of cattle for 
1912, amounting to three hundred and 
twenty-six thousand head, three hun- 
dred and five thousand head came 
from Mexico, but that the imports 
from that country for this year will 
not equal that figure is indicated by 
the imports for January of this year 


compared with January one year ago. | 


In January, 1912, our imports from 
Mexico amounted practically to twen- 
ty-two thousand herd, while for Janu- 
ary, 1913, they were twenty thousand 
four hundred head. 


Mexicans Are Alarmed. 

That the shortage in that country is 
such as to cause alarm among those 
prominent in the commercial life of 
‘Mexico is indicated in the statement 
made recently by one of her leading 
citizens to the effect that should the 
United States place cattle upon the 
free list Mexico would at once impose 
an export duty on her cattle equal to 
the duty now collected as import by 
this country, such a easure being 
considered by them as absolutely nec- 
essary to rehabilitate their heads and 
insure a supply of beef cattle sufficient 
to meet their local necessities. That 
this export duty will in all probability 
be levied as soon as politican condi- 
tions are somewhat settled in that 
country, regardless of any tariff action 
that may be taken by the United 
States is probable. 

Tariff No Vital Factor. 

From this it would seem that al- 
though the present tariff bill may place 
meat and cattle upon the free list. the 
farmers of the United States need 
have no fear of their products coming 
in competition with cattle from any 
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foreign country, because it is clearly 
evident that there is a world wide 
shortage of cattle and that the future 
price of beef will be determined in a 
world market, which market will re- 
flect the tremendous influences of sup- 
ply and demand, the visible supply and 
the demand of foreign countries being 
such at this time as to assure a ready 
market at present or higher prices for 
all the beef cattle which the surplus 
cattle growing countries can produce 
for a number of years. 

Opportunity for Our Corn Belt. 

Thus it would seem that with the 
Argentina now unable to supply the 
demand made upon it from other 
sources, and with Mexico an uncertain 
factor as a source of supply, and at 
best, furnishing a‘class of stuff un- 


|available as stockers and feeders for 
the corn belt country, the bankers of 


Illinois, Missouri and the other corn 
growing states may with a perfect 
sense of security undertake whatever 
measure of financing is necessary to 
restock the farms of their respective 
localities. 

That there will be periods when 
the price paid for fat cattle on the 
markets of the country will be consid- 
erably less than at this time is alto- 
gether probable. This condition, how- 
ever, will most likely be spasmodic, 
due in a large measure to over market- 
ing in anticipation of a break in the 
price, which action, however, on the 
part of cattle feeders and holders of 
fat stuff only contributes to the con- 
dition which they seek to escape. Any 
such rash shipping of finished or half 
fat stuff to the market is certain to be 
followed by a period of light receipts, 
of inferior quality, with a tremendous 
demand and abnormally high prices, 
because no argument or temporary 
condition can overcome the controlling 
market influences of supply and de- 
mand and there can be no gainsaying 
the shortage of supply at this time. 

Develop Our Small Herds. 

With the large ranches of Texas and 
the Southwest rapidly being placed 
under agriculture and the unrestricted 
territory being steadily diminished it 
seems there is no method left for 
bringing the supply of cattle necessary 
for our demands up to the proper pro- 
portion except through the develop- 
ment of the small individual herd, 
characteristic of the countries which 
have grown rich through intelligent 
live stock farming. 

That some measure of relief might 
be brought about by legislation pre- 
venting the slaughter of calves, which 
according to figures taken from the 
annual report of Swift and Company 
reached last year the tremendous fig- 
ure of eight million head, is evident, 
but that such legislation will ever ob- 
tain in this country is extremely doubt- 
ful. Certain it is that it will not come 
about until our people are thoroughly 
educated to the economic crime being 
committed in the slaughter of this tre- 
mendous number of young stuff. 

In the meantime the opportunity cer- 
tainly exists, and with it the duty, for 
all classes of our citizens and espe- 
cially our bankers to enter upon a 
thorough and intelligent campaign for 
the restoration of our live stock sup- 
ply, and, incidentally, the perpetuation 
of our national prosperity. 
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MORE ENCOURAGEMENT. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The North- 
west Farmstead thinks there is room 
for reform in many farmers’ elevator 
companies. It says: “Some farmers’ 
exchanges are in wrong! They are 
not working on the principle of co-op- 
eration at all.” 

Every exchange that has for its ob- 
ject the making of money to pay large 
dividends is founded falsely, and every 
one that enters the market as an inde- 
pendent buyer is prostituting the name 
and fame of co-operation and facing 
certain ultimate failure. 

The True Principle. 

“Nothing is co-operative that comes 
short of the principle tersely stated: 
‘Bach for all of us and all for each of 
us.’ ” 

Where the dividend idea predomi- 
nates, certain men will surely be gov- 
erned by selfish interests and conse- 
quently others will suffer. Similarly, 
when an exchange acts as an inde- 
pendent buyer it cannot be of serious 
service to the community in which it 
operates, because it will not, cannot, 
have enough control of the situation 
to do more than ordinary’ buyers’ 
shares of business. 

Farmers Must Stick. 

To be really effective, a farmers’ 
exchange must have the unflinching 
support of its members. A big mem- 
bership is not essential to success, but 
loyalty is. 

Better ten men who -will stick to- 
gether than eleven who will not. They 
can succeed if the business is man- 
aged reasonably well. When they 
have proved their success they can 
let others join. Men who sell to in- 
dependent buyers are robbers, not 
only of their neighbors, but of them- 
selves. They are not content with 
throwing away their own chances to 
get good prices through the exchange 
having command of the market, but 
they must needs force their neighbors 
to suffer for their folly. This is worse 
than the dog in the manger idea. The 
dog merely prevented the cow from 
eating the hay he could not eat; 
whereas the exchange member, so 
called, will not allow his neighbor to 
get a fair price because he does not 
want, or at least does not get, a fair 
price himself. 

Members who do not sell all their 
goods through their exchange not only 
make the work of the exchange of- 
ficers harder than necessary, but they 
blindly steal from themselves and 
from their neighbors without enrich- 
ing themselves—for what? To enrich 
the independent buyers who shrewdly 
pull the wool over their eyes. 

If they want to sell independently 
they should withdraw from the ex- 
change for their own self-respect and 
for the good of the exchange, for while 
they continue as members who do not 
live up to members’ obligations, they 
are really traitors to the exchange, to 
their fellow members, and, worst of 
all, to themselves. 

We quote in full this article to show 
our members that our Equity Union 
ideas and principles are not only en- 
dorsed but promulgated and advanced 
by the agricultural press all over the 
country. 

This paper has a weekly circulation 
of 500,000 copies. The farmers are 


operation. The principles of our union 
are coming to the front rapidly. 


ject the making of money to pay large 
dividends is founded falsely.” 
one of the strong planks of the Equity 


millions of paupers. 
the wealth of the people is filchea 
from them and centered in the hands 
of the few rich. Our exchanges never 
declare over 5 per cent dividends. The 
most of our earnings are paid for pat- 


the minds and hearts of millions of 
farmers. 


“Every exchange that has for its ob. 
This is 


Union. 
Big dividends make millionaires and 
By this system 


ronage. 
True Co-Operation. 

True co-operation, tersely stated, is: 

“Each for all of us and all for each of 

us.” We want this idea instilled into 


Give us enough of this idea 
and the millennium will dawn. This 
is the golden rule stated in another 
form. It is a fundamental principle 
of the Equity Union. The man who 
lives this principle cannot be a. bad 
man. He will be a good neighbor and 
an honorable citizen. 
To be really effective a farmers’ 
exchange must have the unflinching 
support of its members. In order that 
we may have loyal members, we are 
always busy instilling the principles 
of Equity Union into their minds and 
hearts. But our most potent force for 
holding our members is our plan of 
co-operation. We ask every farmer 
to send ten 2-cent stamps for the 
Equity Text-Book and read our co-op- 
erative plan which unites the farmers 
and keeps them united. Let every 
member be encouraged to work for 
Equity Union. Many educating forces 
are at work for our great cause. We 
are fighting for a movement that is 
sure to win. Victory will surely perch 
on our banner if we persevere. 

Cc. O. DRAYTON. 
Greenville, Ill. 





SYSTEM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: ‘Plan 
your work and then work your plan.” 
We have just passed an age of see- 
ing how much we can do. The farm- 
ers of the past have tried tilling a large 
acreage. The wage earner has tried 
to see how many days he could get 
in, also how much extra time. The 
business man of the small town stil) 
tries to see how long he can be at 
his store to get trade; but the or- 
ganized city business man does his 
business quick, on a plan or system, 
in a few hours each day, because he 
has his plan and knows how to work 
it. God gave us minds to guide us 
in our work, and American people 
now see the pen is mightier than 
the sword. 

Yes, this is an age of system, and 
in the business world it is becoming 
a great system, and back of and 
through all this system is the great 
system, organize and co-operate. 

Equity is organized business 
through the co-operation of its mem- 
bers, and to make Equity stronger is 
to add new members, which not only 
strengthens Equity, but also the add- 
ed members. System is a truth, a 
fact, put in operation, and the great- 
est thing that will extend Equity is 
her satisfied Equity members. 





being educated up to golden rule co- 


How can farmers work and work, 





not knowing why they work or what 
shall be the reward? Will not a far- 
mer have more heart to work when 
he knows he is connected with a plan 
that puts his work on a system? 
Mind is bound to rule the uni- 
verse, and if you ever hope to climb 
the ladder of success you must use 
your mind, learn to think, get your 
business on a system, not let some- 
one else use a system which uses 
you as a slave or brute. 

Equity, equality to all, all on a 
system, none under a system—to ev- 
ery man the full products of his labor 
through the guidance of his own 
mind. Equity is bound to grow as 
people see the value of system as 
compared to being under a system. 
The greatest thing Equity has is 
satisfied Equity members. 

V. I. WIRT. 





REEDER, N. D. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
every one of our 90 members in 
Reeder Equity Union to come to our 
meeting in Reeder, August 2d, at 2 
p. m., and give your order for Equity 
Union coal and apples. Bring that 
neighbor who is not a member, and 
get him to join. We will make for 
him the fees and more, too, on coal 
and apples. Our Union ships direct 
from orchard to member good, sound 
hand-picked apples. 

H. 0. BRATSBURG, President. 





THE WASTE IN MARKETING. 





At the National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credit, Mr. Spillman, 
of the Department of Agriculture, pro- 
duced an estimate that the average 
farm income is about $650 a year; and 
that, after allowing a reasonable in- 
terest on his investment, the average 
farmer gets about $1*%a day for his own 
labor. 
True, the farmer is his own boss; 
and, according to this calculation, he 
is one of the very worst bosses in the 
country. He not only makes himself 
work long hours in all kinds of weath- 
er, but pays himself scandalously low 
wages. If ever there was justification 
for a general strike it exists in this in- 
dustry. We hope to see the time when 
farmers’ will enroll themselves in a 
union and walk out en masse, refusing 
to do another lick of work except upon 
the following conditions: That pre- 
Adamite methods of cultivation, by 
which a given plot of ground produces 
less than half as much as it should, 
be abandoned forthwith; that the pre- 
ventable waste in marketing farm 
products—which Mr. Yoakum esti- 
mates at $1,500,000,000 a year—be cor- 
rected by co-operative marketing. 
If every farmer can bring his own 
boss to these terms there is no reason 
why he should not pay himself double 
the present wages and cut down his 
working day to a reasonable length. 
On the whole he cannot expect higher 
prices from the consumer than those 
now obtaining; nor can he, on the 
whole, expect much cheaper transpor- 
tation by rail. For higher profits he 
must look to decreased cost of produc- 
tion of the unit, to decreased cost of 
reaching the railroad station, and to 
reduction of the present waste in mar- 
keting his produce. 





Mr. Farmer, do you realize that the 
above clipping, taken from the Satur- 
day Evening Post (a paper that goes 
into more than 2,000,000 homes each 
week), is only too true? What is the 
solution? Co-operation, and co-opera- 
tion of the farmers in buying and 
selling. You cannot expect the mid- 
dlemen to solve your problem; you 
must solve it yourselves. Get togeth- 


er, stick together, and pull for the 
Farmers’ Equity Union, a union found- 
ed on golden rule principles. 
AXEL E. BORG, 
Secretary Local No. 8. 


ty 


ONE YEAR OF EQUITY AT Lp. 


ERAL, KANS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Our py 


change has now been organized One 
year. 
stockholders, have elevators at both 
Liberal and Hayne. 
we did over $202,000 worth of bug. 
ness. 
ed to $60,000; 
business was over $142,000. 
clared a 5 per cent stock dividend ang 
ai12 per 
Stockholders are all feeling good ang 
more shares are being sold every day, 
One stockholder who invested in one 
share in June, 1912, and received three 
more shares and a check for $214 ag 
his part of the year’s profits. 
so jubilant over his success that he 
used his check as a sure means of ad. 
vertising. He requested the manager 
to issue him a duplicate check in cage 
the original became mutilated in hand. 
ling. 


We have over one hundreg 


During the year 


Stockholders’ business amount. 
the non-stockholdery’ 
We de. 


cent patronage dividend, 


He was 


Ih auditing the books the Board of 
Directors checked over every transac. 


tion, large or small, and made an ab. 


solutely thorough canvass of every 
item, and not a single error was found. 
Much credit for our success should be 
given our careful and painstaking 
bookkeeper, Ralph Ward. 

Our coal bins are full of coal ready 
for the summer and fall trade. Two 
cars of salt are expected to arrive in 
a few days. 

On account of the burning of the 
twine plant, where our order for twine 
was placed, we were compelled to 
make the second order for twine. We 
now have 30,000 pounds of twine com- 
ing and will be prepared to meet our 
twine trade in due season. 


Our efficient manager, W. L. Jack- 
son, is negotiating for flour, shorts and 
bran, and in a few days we will be 
able to meet the trade in these lines. 
Our elevator at Hayne is nearing 
completion, and at the directors’ meet- 
ing, June 21, we employed Abe Pan- 
kratz to take charge of the work at 
Hayne. 

We are organized and ready for al- 
other year of Equity. We will hold no 
meeting in July, but expect to have 
a big meeting with a program at the 
Court House Aug. 2. 

JOHN L. BOLES, President. 





TEACH THE MANLY ART OF SELF. 
DEFENSE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: “We 
must educate or we must perish.” 
This saying is more true today than 
ever. We must educate and train 
our people the manly art of self-de- 
fense—not to defend with physical 
strength alone, but to be able 
through mentality to meet our fel 
low-man on a basis of Equity. The 
business world has made rapid 
strides in the past century. All it 
dustry has made improvement in pro 
duction and marketing its products. 
The manufacturer of plows first 
learned how to make the plow, then 
he began to market his product. He 
knew; that he had only half done bis 
duty when he had a plow complete 
He must sell it, and he worked until 
he had established a market, The? 
because the system of marketing ¥%# 
not as complete as it should be, be 
set about to regulate the supply 

the demand. Then he knew that be 
could run his factory on full time 
and avoid oversupplying the market 

In order to do this he goes t0 
the other manufacturers, and they 
co-operate in such a way that they 
do not interfere with each other® 
business. 

It seems that all industry is read? 
to do anything for self-pre it 
but the farmer. And he is willing 
he is sure that he is not going 
stung in a new way. He has 
stung s ooften by the present !* 
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tem that he just can’t help but like 
it, The plow manufacturer does not 
make plows and sell what he can and 
then throw the overproduction on the 
junk pile as the farmer does with 
his products. 

It is certainly a heartrending sight 
to hear 2 farmer, when approached 
py his neighbor on the subject of 
organizing say, ““‘We must give a 
profit to the fellow who does not 
produce wealth. We must make his 
pusiness a success if we ruin our 
own and our country.” 

The system that we have and the 
one which some of our so-called 
shrewd men of affairs are trying hard 
to retain, is the kind that will cause 
aman to join in with the honest far- 
mer and whoop it up for Equity. 
then when he thinks he has reached 
the point where he can swing ever- 
thing his way, he begins to work the 
wire. 

We know of one man wiho told 
the members of an elevator com- 
pany that if they would withdraw 
their deposits from one bank and 
pring them to his, he would stop the 
Hquity movement at his place, and 
he will kill this just cause if his 
mind is strong enough to control the 
mind of the ordinary farmers. I do 
not see how a man can be so small 
within and make himself appear so 
large without. 

All other branches of industry 
have made wonderful improvements, 
but the farmer’s part of the indus- 
trial machine is linked and dove- 
tailed into so many other industrial 
machines that must depend upon the 
industrial machinery of farming for 
its support that we cannot make an 
improvement without affecting some 
tributary part or unnecessary part. 

Then we have 7,000,000 farmers, 
each one working against the other, 
not one of us knowing what the oth- 
er is going to do. Instead of reliev- 
ing friction, we are creating more, by 
not having an intelligent, organized 
plan. 

We must relieve our agricultural 
industrial machinery of some para- 
sitic industries, such as machine 
agents, maintenance of implement 
stores, risks of sale, and a host of 
unnecessary middlemen, who are able 
to produce wealth, instead of exact- 
ing it from the honest toiler. 

T. L. LINE. 





PROF. DOANE AT HOLDEN. 





At the recent Independence Day 
celebration in Holden, Mo., which 
was a “Farmers’ Fourth, Without 
Fakes or Fireworks,’ Prof. D. H. 
Doane talked on live farm topics and 
the scope of the farm adviser move- 
Ment. “The biggest problem in ag- 
tieulture today is co-operation,” de- 
‘lared Prof. Doane. “The products 
of the farm come from unorganized 
hands, pass through well organized 
hands, and return to the unorgan- 
ied, and the latter work the hard- 
‘st and get the least. Along with co- 
operation must come better methods, 
aid here are three things to con- 
sider: First, diversification of crops. 
Second, have a big business, i. e., 
oe big enough in acreage, invest- 
Ment or yield, to pay a business 
man’s remuneration. Third, keep 
busy, i. e., productively busy. Anoth- 
t thing: We have been sending our 
best brains to the city, instead of 
Keeping them on the farm, where 
We need them.” 





Mr. J. 4. Sawyer, of Jackson, Mo., 
‘ent in three subscriptions to the “old 
Stand by,” as he calls the RURAL 
WORLD. Mr. Sawyer reports corn do- 
‘Ng Well considering the dry weather; 
‘ats, hay and pasture short. We 
Would be glad to hear from Mr. Saw- 
Yer often, 





SOIL FERTILITY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There has 
been a general awakening among west- 
ern farmers in the last few years upon 
the subjects of good roads and how to 
restore the fertility of our partly worn- 
out farms that have been so _ badly 
managed in the past. The farmers in 
some of the Atlantic states have per- 
haps for much more than a century 
been far in advance of us in practicing 
methods for the maintenance of soil 
fertility. When our forefathers mi- 
grated from European countries dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, they did no forget and fail 
to put in practice the knowledge of 
successful soil management that their 
ancestors had been learning for a thou- 
sand years or more, in the old country. 
The early settlers near the big pond 
soon found out that their land was not 
the best in the world, so they went 
to work and clovered and limed large 
areas of it; they also practiced a sys- 
tematic four-year rotation of crops, 
and each year a large field or two 
would lie idle to rest it. Some farm- 
ers hauled large quantities of leaves 
from near-by forests and threw them 
in their barnyards to rot with the 
straw for manure. Where it was to 
be found, muck was used, and I have 
heard the story that in regions near 
the sea coast large quantities of.fish 
that were not good to eat were dis- 
tributed in the furrows, in cornfields, 
before planting the corn, and that the 
yield was much increased by this 
means. I do not know whether this 
story is true or not. 

A century ago, when the vast wagon 
trains of the old pioneers crossed the 
Ohio river and moved towards the set- 
ting sun, for the purpose of settling up 
the great Mississippi valley, they ap- 
peared to have no idea that the rich 
soil of the great West could ever be 
exhausted, so they went to work to rob 
the soil by planting large fields in 
corn, to sell the grain to cattle feed- 
ers who had to be coaxed to take the 
crop at 10, 12 or 15 cents a bushel. 
The old pioneers never taught their 
children by precept or example to try 
to maintain soil fertility, so when the 
manure became too thick around their 
cheap stables the structure was moved 
a few rods, straw stacks were burned 
and great quantities of fertilizer were 
allowed to leach away, and soil deple- 
tion rapidly took place. After the old 
settlers had all died off, the second 
generation had but little knowledge of 
soil conservation, and the land be- 
came poorer every year. 

When I first settled in north Mis- 
souri, nearly fifty years ago, livery- 
men hauled the manure from their 
stables and dumped it into gulches 
on the prairie, to get rid of it, as no 
one had any use for it; every one 
thought the land was almost inex- 
haustible and that it was totally un- 
necessary to use any manure on land 
except for gardening purposes, and 
the natives would laugh at and ridi- 
cule a man that hauled it on his land 
for use on field crops. I bought some 
wild prairie land near a town of some 
1,200 inhabitants there, and in improv- 
ing it I would haul from the two liv- 
ery and other stables in town as much 
as 100 or 150 loads of manure in a 
year, and some of the’ greenhorns 
would ask me if my land wasn’t poor, 
when I gave them to understand that 
it was rich and that I meant to keep 
it rich by this means, and that I did 
not intend to exhaust the soil by 
growing large crops of 10 and 12 cent 
corn. I remember one season early in 
the spring, hay was scarce and a 
neighbor was keeping his team alive 
on the grass on the range, the grass 
being very short, while on my heavily 
manured meadow I was mowing timo- 
thy, that was a foot or more in height, 
for my team. The time to doctor land 
is before it gets sick, as an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure; 
but better late than never. The ma- 








nured portion of my meadow was cut 
twice each year, and in the fall there 
was a fine pasture for stock. The 
yield of hay at the first cutting was 
estimated to be about three tons per 
acre. This land was manured at the 
rate of 50 or 60 loads of the very best 
manure per acre, and cost me nothing, 
as the men were glad to get rid of it. 
In the last few years I notice that 
many of those scoffers who once 
thought it almost disgraceful to be a 
manure hauler are now cleaning their 
own and others’ stables, to fertilize 
their land, and they no longer coax 
men to haul the stuff out of their way. 

We are having the worst drouth 
here in Dade county, Missouri, that 
has occurred since 1881, and in that 
year a cloud of dust followed the corn 
planter, and there was no rain after 
planting time until the 8th day of 
August, yet there was-a light crop of 
corn raised. Oats are being harvested, 
but they are so short that cutting them 
with the binder is a slow job, but some 
farmers are cradling them. Wheat is 
being stacked; the crop is good. Late 
planted corn fields have a doleful ap- 
pearance, but fields that were planted 
early look much better, although the 
growth of the plant is slow. We will 
have some potatoes. I irrigated some 
of mine, but it appeared to do no good. 
Cherries and blackberries are good 
this year. This is the 22d of June. 
Pastures are drying up’ and stock will 
soon suffer. Since writing the above 
lines we have had a moderate shower. 

J. M. MILLER. 





SOY BEANS AND CORN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In 1897 I 
wrote an article which appeared in 
the RURAL WORLD giving my ex- 
perience with soy beans and corn. 
it was in part this: I had in 10 acres 
of corn and cowpeas planted together. 
The cowpeas were planted with a 
home-made cowpea attachment. This 
10 acres was by the side of the 10 
acres of soy beans, and as all was 
02 a clover sod they all did well and 
both were fine. Many stopped to in- 
quire what this crop of soy beans 
were, and all pronounced it a most 
beautiful field. Each row was culti- 
vated the same as the corn and as 
often, with the soy beans about three 
inches apart in the row. When fall 
came I cut the corn and cowpeas with 
an old-fashioned corn binder, the first 
out, and it was a good job. The 
soy beans were cut with a mower 
cutting into the ground and cured 
perfectly; as the peas pop out easily 
I shocked and stacked as soon as pos- 
sible, making one weight and estimat- 
ing the rest. Then in the early fall 
I shucked out some of the shock corn 
to estimate the difference, and the 
ears were about the same in weight 
as the hay peas stalk and all, so I 
concluded the soy beans were a less 
desirable crop than just plain cow. 
For when you count digestibility of 
corn it can’t be beat and if one ever 
grew soybeans they know the main 
stems are about as hard as a sunflow- 
er or ragweed stem and are waste. 
Now as to nodules, there were none; 
and I doubt if any fertility was 
brought to the land—of course, the 
stock, etc., this soy pea hay after they 
learned it, but I never grew any more 
—considering everything it was an in- 
ferior crop. I induced a neighbor to 
sow two acres broadcast from the 
Same seed and the grass simply 
smothered it out, while mine was even 
and fine. It might be of interest to 
some of the old readers to tell of this 
20 acre field that has been in meadow 
and pasture 17 or 18 years. It gct no 
manure and it was away from the 
barn and close to another improve- 
ment which I moved out at the time 
of the soybean and corn cow peas 
crop. Sheep, cattle and horses have 
been the stock on pasture. Two years 
ago I broke up this pasture sod and 
planted wheat. This wheat gave a 








Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 
in the Mail Order Business 
for Beginners and Others. 


1. The address of 3 firms who will print 
your Circulars (your own copy) free. 

. Address of firm who will print you Let- 
ter-Heads free. 

- How you can get Envelopes (your return 
eard printed) free. 

. Address of 60 firms who want Commis- 
sion Circulars mailed. 

- 10 firms who furnish you Free Imprint 
Circulars, (Your name printed on them.) 

. A Big Combination of Several Hundred 
Papers and Magazines, in which you 
can insert your ad. at very low cost. 

7. Copy of “‘The Monthly Mail” for you, the 
Great Exchange Story Mail Order Mag- 
azine and Mailing Directory. 

. List of 600 Reliable Circular Mailers with 
whom you can exchange and who will 
help you secure business. 

9. Copies of “The Mechanical Digest,’” The 
Booster Magazine, Advertising World, 
Mail Order Journal, Agents’ Magazine, 
Circular Mailers’ Digest, Mail Order 
Advocate, Mail Order Herald and sev- 
eral other good Mail Order Papers. 
These alone worth $3.00. 

10. The address of 7 Syndicates in which you 
can start publishing a Magazine of your 
own for $1.00. 

11. Names of 50 small papers which insert 
your ad. for a few cents and you mail 
100 copies. 

12. 1,000 of our Assorted Commission Circu- 
lars, which should pay you not less 
than $10 to $50. 

13. 300 names of people who sent us 25c 


on -» wo & 


oo 


each. . 
14. Copies of hundreds of Circulars ané Small 
Papers. 


15. “My Book,” “How You Can Make $50.00 
or Better Per Week.” Price, $1.00. 

16. The names of 20 firms who pay me cash 
for mailing Circulars. 

17. How you can have your ad. inserted in 
publications at less than publisher’s 
price. 

18. All of the above and much more valu- 
able information for only 25c. Money 
Order preferred. Address 

MELVIN C. CHURCHILL, Houston, Tex. 





e quick as lightning if you use Elec- 
Fish tric Fish Lure. Catch loads of them 
anywhere. Write today for Free 
e box offer and Catalogue of Natura! 
B t Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, etc. 
I e Enclose 2 cents postage. Imperial 
Supply Co., Port Huron Mich. 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable tgs | of mineral springs 
in America, plendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses. Quickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


Committee, 


Address Secretary Publici . 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agent. 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 
meral Passenger Agent, 

ST. LOUIS. 








fine crop and following the stacking 
and threshing I sowed millet, cutting 
up the stubble with disk. This millet 
was put in before the 4th of July and 
as soon as tue millet was cut in the 
fall I cut again with disk and sowed 
1% bu. rye with 200 lbs. raw bone 
meal. This rye was cut for hay, put 
in the barn ail in less than 18 months. 
It seems to me this was working the 
land on the intensive fashion, but the 
rye was alive with chintz bugs and 
last year I could not get anything in in 
time as bugs seemed to camp out on 
this field. This spring it was jlow- 
ed with a new Deere riding plow, with 
a patent four-horse evener, the plow 
turning the ground over about 10 
inches. We have had it so dry the 
ground was too loose for the corn to 
do any good, as compared with some 
shallow skinning done close by. An- 
other thing of interest is the weeds 
that came up after the 17 years down. 
There was no seeding, they lay dor- 
mant these years. “Jimson” scatter- 
ing. Very few morning glory, bind 
weed, butter point, thick, old-fashion- 
ed purslain that almost took the corn 
fields after the grass hoppers Jeft here 
in 1875. This field will go back to pas- 
ture next year. E. B. LAUGHLIN. 
Rush Hill, Mo. 





Sell your farms, live stock, poultry, 
etc., through a small ad at 1 cent a 
word in our want columns. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Fer each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 








HELP WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man on 

grain and stock farm; experienced in all 
kinds of farm work and stock raising. For 
a salary or on shares. For further particu- 
lars, address S. B& H., care Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








ALFALFA SEED. 


FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, threshed 

from shock; has not been hot. Buy from 
the grower. For sample and prices write: 
D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kansas. 








POULTRY. 


BOON Oe eee 
HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “‘Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARMS FOR SALE—260 acres, about 190 

cleared, all seeded to clover; good spring, 
good 6-room house, good barn, and other 
buildings; fruits; near school and church, on 
public road; R. F. D. and telephone; 7 miles 
from good town. 

Also, 95 acres, good soil, good house, barn, 
and other buildings; well with windmill at 
barn, cistern at house; 6 miles to good town, 
near country store, on R. F. D. and tele- 
phone. Write for prices and particulars. 
Ed. H. Meyer, Owner, Route 1, New Haven, 
Mo. 


1600 ACRE FARM AND STOCK RANCH 
FOR SALE—At low price; land is rich 
black sandy loam, nearly all level; ranch is 
stocked with fine cattle; will sell ranch and 
cattle together or will sell ranch alone; this 
ranch is on main line of Rock Island R. R., 
and two miles from good shipping point. 
Would like to correspond with someone in- 
terested and tell you more about this farm 
and stock. Prefer to correspond with par- 
ties who expect to buy, as I am going to 
make this a gilt-edged proposition to the 
right man. Address the owner, M. E. 
Dahmer, Missler, Meade county, Kansas. 


FARM FOR SALE—120-acre, well-improved 

farm, black soil and rolling, blue grass 
pasture; good location, 3% miles to depot; 
telephone and R. F. D. passes door on main 
road; all fenced and cross-fenced; 8-room 
house; $75.00 an acre, one-half cash, bal- 
ance to suit purchaser at 5 per cent. Write 
to Box 62, New Cambria, Mo. 











400-ACRE FARM FOR SALE—12 miles north 

of Florence, Ala., 2 miles from Cloverdale, 
Ala. Seven-room dwelling and two tenant- 
houses. Two-thirds of land cleared and 
fenced, balance in good timber. Four springs, 
one creek. Will make ideal stock farm. 
Price, $20.00 per acre, one-half cash. J. D. 
Weeden & Co., Florence, Ala. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—165-acre farm, 
50 acres open, balance in fine timber; good 

improvements; city income property  pre- 

ferred. Address Box 65, Whiteside, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE, CHEAP—1i116-acre farm. 

four miles south of Union, the county seai 
of Franklin County, Mo., on gravel road, 61 
miles west of St. Louis. All kinds of grain 
and grass can be grown. Part up land ang 
part branch bottom; 80 acres cultivated, ba) 
ance pasture and timber; good 6-rvom house 
with celiar, large new cistern, never-failing 
well; out buiidings, young orchard of apples 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, small fruits, 
telephone, R. F. D., one-quarter mile to good 
school, on Union-St. Clair public road; fine 
neighborhood; a very desirabie place to live. 
Getting old and want to get off of farm. 
$47.50 per acre, worth more; $1,000 down; 
time on balance if desired. Address owner. 
R. N. Leitch, Union, Mo., R. F. D. No. 2. 


FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 135 under culti 
vation; good water, good location, 6 miles 
from railroad station, 1% miles to posi 
office; $30 per acre. Address R. J. Halla. 
Wolf Butte, Adams County, North Dakota, 


LOOK—Who wants good, rich, level schoo: 

land in Pecos County, Texas? Proof oi 
occupancy made. If you mean business write 
Z. D. Bonner, Buffalo Gap, Texas. 


ACT QUICKLY if you want the best bargai: 

ever offered you. 8,080-acre stock ranch 
5 miles long, 2% miles wide; 66 springs 
1% miles of water-stream; 28 miles fron. 
Springfield and % mile from railroad sta 
tion. Address owner, A. J. Johnston, Mer 
chants National Bank Bidg., Springfield, Mu 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va 

cant Government land now open to settle 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 25c 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for clear land, 30 
room hotel, well equipped, 2 lots, in new 
county-seat town; cost $12,000 4 years ago 
Minnesota or Dakota land preferable. Ad 
dress Box 187, Mott, North Dakota. 





























FARMS WANTED. 
WANTED—To hear 


from owner who ha: 
good farm for sale, Send description and 


price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min 
neapolis. Minn. 








SEED CORN. 


DODO LOO LOB 
CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 7! 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn 
selected when husking in November, we wil 
make a special low price in order to sel] it 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 pe 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushe) 
sacks freg. This is the lowest price eve’ 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D 
Lyon R 1 Genrgetown Mhio 








CLOVER SEED. 
—_—_———oOor 
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MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August 
September, again later in the season. Write 
Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 





ANCONAS—Eges 5 cents each during the 

warm months. My stock is first-class in 
every particular. T. Z. Richey, Cannelton, 
{ndiana. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 
lish and White strains of prize-winning 
‘ayers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
‘annah, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per setting 
MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 








No. 
of 15. 





SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., St. 
Louis, Refs.: International Bank. 








LIVE STOCK. 
eee lll ee eee 
FOR SALE—Cheap if taken at once, 14 head 

of Jerseys; registered or eligible. Address 
Irville Holman, Huntsville, Mo. 








SWINE. 
——oOOwowOeoereeneneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FOR SALE—Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs, 

either sex. Buy now while the price is 
ight and have some gilts for fall breeding. 
Best of breeding and showy pigs. Frank 
Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


sERKSHIRES—Healthy, growthy, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
‘40 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 











SHEEP. 
eee 


eee 
COTSWOLD BUCKS FOR SALE—I have for 

sale some Cotswold bucks of good quality 
ind at reasonable prices. Write your wants. 
Paul Woods, Carlinville, Ill. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 
sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
'. BE. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 








HONEY FOR SALE, 
BABA PAIS wr ee ee 
IONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 


cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
<entucky. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 
letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
ind stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
tble. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
18 N. Third St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE—We will give, absolutely free, a use- 

ful premium, and will send it postpaid, for 
just a little information which you can fur- 
lish us without any trouble. Write for par- 
tieulars. Address J. A. Willmott, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 


i-JEWEL ELGIN WATCHES—Fit in 20-year 

gold-filled cases; only $6.78; new stock; 
noney back if -not satisfactory; 18 size; 
qunting cases only. O. G. Gibson, Russ, Mo. 


sELL THE IMPERIAL SELF-HEATING 

IRON—You can make $1,000 the next 
ive months if you are willing to work. A 
»0stal will bring full information. Write to- 
lay. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
> O. Box 90. 


WANTED—To know how a motner can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
1er two girls, that they may become good 
vlayers by her efforts. Ellis G. Ballinger, 
“loyd, Va. 


‘RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island, Illinois. 




















NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, ‘“‘Free Government Land,”’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Bstate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
xther valuble informtion. Price 50 cents, 
vostpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Writing 
when the mercury stands at 112 in 
the shade is no easy task. In the 
writer’s immediate vicinity we had to 
do with only a half-inch rain in 90 
days, with a brazen sun and hot winds 
at that. The whole country was in 
bright prospects for a fine corn crop, 
but now about all hopes are gone for 
anything like a full crop, and if it 
won't rain in the next ten days a 
great deal of the corn will not make 
a bushel to the acre, and at least this 
part of Kansas will have a repetition 
of what Kansas and parts of Illinois 
had in ’81 and ’91. 

My advice to my good brother farm- 
er is, hold to your wheat if you have 
to give a mortgage on your cows and 
teams. Wheat today only brings 11 
above test, which means about 65 
cents. 

Now, my troubled friends, if you 
count the experience of an old ex- 
farmer of three score and nearly ten 
years worth anything, here itis: I ad- 
vised my youngest son, who lives on 
my farm, and a son-in-law, to buy all 
the wheat they needed before it goes 
on the general market, and today I 
bought 200 bushels out of the eleva- 
tor; paid 75 cents. That same wheat, 
if shipped to Kansas City and back, 
would have to be sold at 90 cents per 
bushel. 

My further advice is, if it does not 
rain inside of ten days, get your corn 
binders ready and go to work and cut 
your corn and fill your silos, and 
starve the bugs. 

Let us be cheerful as we can, and 
trust the Lord for better things. Lis- 
ten what the Book of all Books says: 
“And we know that all things work 
together for good, to them that love 
God.’ Now, I am fully aware that 
there will be many who read this that 
can’t believe it. With such I have no 
quarrel, only I would say, wait and 
see. 

Don’t sacrifice the sow and pigs if 
you raise no corn. Go learn a lesson 
from your brother farmer over in 
Oklahoma. Feed the sow and pigs on 
alfalfa hay, and the horse and cow, 
calf and sheep the same. And to the 
gude frau of the house I say, don’t 
sell the “goose that lays the golden 
eggs.” L. WOLFE. 

McCune, Kan., July 18. 





OREGON COUNTY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weath- 
er for ’way back, with only a little 
rain, reminds me of the remark of a 
neighbor about a little baby that was 
not thriving—“It was so crysome.” 
My thought was that it was really a 
crymore. So our summer was dry- 
some at first, but later developed into 
chronic drymore. 

Early corn is about past hope ex- 
cept for small fodder, but late corn 
still stands a fair chance of a toler- 
able crop. 

A good many farmers will gain ex- 
cellent experience, at a high price, of 
how not to cultivate corn in a dry 
time. 

Quite commonly the later cultiva- 

tions are done with new long shovels, 
throwing lots of earth to the corn, 
“wrapping it up” and tearing the 
near-surface feeding roots to smith- 
ereens or beyond. Never been there 
myself, but it must be a fearsome lo- 
cality from the references I have al- 
ways heard concerning it. 
, I have heard several reports of the 
corn curling up right after cultivating. 
“Surely,” said I, “you were trimming 
off the essential. parts of the plants 
at a time most wasteful of the strength 
for making the grain.” 

A great many fields show the good 
effects of dragging, and the best cul- 
tural methods will be well worth the 
cost in future crops. 

Remarking to one of a crowd that 
a good many corn-growers would 
learn valuable lessons this season, he 





Overland, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Jackson, 4-cylinder, 6-passenger....., 

Black Crow, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger. . of 
Anchor, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger...,.. "4 

Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger...,. : be 
Oldsmobile, 4-cylinder, 4-passenger. . “ 
Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 4-passenger.... a 
Mitchell Roadster, 4-cyl., sin. rumb, s ‘ 

Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 2-passenger 
Maxwell, 4-cylinder, 4-passenger....,. 

R. C. H., 1913, model, 5-passenger...._ 
Studebaker ‘'30,” 4-cylinder, 5-pass ; 
Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger.., 
Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Moon, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger.......,, 

Marathon, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger..., y 
Moon, 4-cylinder, 7-passenger ee 
Kline, 6-cylinder, 5-passenger 


Mitchell, 6-cylinder, 5-passenger.....,, 
Mitchell Roadster, 6-cyl., 1912 model.” 
Dorris. 4-cylinder, 5-passenger ‘ 
Speedwell, 4-cylinder, 

Buick, 2-cylinder, delivery wagon....... 
Mitchell, 4-cylinder, delivery wagon... 
Commerce Truck, 4-cylinder : 


Avery Truck, 3-ton, covered stake body.1759 
WEBER IMPT. & AUTOCO., 1900 Locust st. 
St. Louis, Mo. a 
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« Attachment with Corn Har- 
vester cuts and throws {np 

“ piles on harvester or win- 

rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
with a Corn Binder.* Sold in every state, 
Price $20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, 
Ohio, writes: ‘“‘The Harvester has Proven al] 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me 
over $25 in labor last year’s corn cutting, J 
cut over 500 shocks; will make 4 bushels 
corn to a shock.” Testimonials and catalog 
free, showing pictures of harvester, Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANS, 


Do You Want to Sell 


Or trade your farm, ranch, raw lan 
business property, automobile, Tacterra 
ent stock, bonds, mining property, etc., etc? 

If you have something to sell in any state 
write enclosing 10c for our big catalogue of 
investments, exchanges and buyers and our 
special proposition. 

Send full description, maps, illustration 
and lowest price of your property. Address, 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILL CO., Houston, Ter, 











answered: “I can’t afford the amount 
it seems likely to cost me to learn 
them.” 

I comforted him with the assurance 
that it was usually much cheaper to 
profit by the experience of others 
when it was obtainable, but it seemed 
as though we generally preferred*to 
gain ours by hard personal knocks; 
but, once gained, we generally kept it 
for future use. 

Peaches are breaking down the 
trees where not properly pruned. 

Biackberries are virtually a failure, 
drying on the bushes, and mostly dry, 
insipid flavor. Yet I have gone among 
the bushes several times and eaten an 
abundance, remembering past years 
when I would sometimes strike a little 
patch that had been untouched and 
were dead ripe, as large as my thumb 
and luscious; the former years were 
better than this. But I hope to live 
to see that kind again. 

Father was raised in Ohio and says 
the prime large blackberries here are 
much superior, both in size and flavor, 
than the Ohio field berries of his youth 
—and he always considered blackber- 
ries the king of all fruits. 

I have heard of the core of black 
berries; but, say, the kind mentioned 
above never had a core—nothing but 
luscious, nectarious ambrosia. Pshaw! 
Words fail—but the berries didn't. 

Potatoes promise few small tubers, 
onions less than half a crop, early gal- 
den stuff a delusion and a snare, but 
we are trying for a good late one, fr 
membering to “Trust in the Lord and 
do good (our duty), and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” 

Hoping this finds you all the same, 

Yours in hope, 
O. B. SIMPKINS. 

Oregon County, Mo. 





There is a motor car for every 1! 
Kansas families and more than $3; 
000,000 is invested in cars in 
state. Charles Sessions, secretary of 
state, has received 27,800 applications 
for motor car licenses and the streal 
continues every day so that the 
will go beyond 30,000 cars in 
state. It is figured that the averas? 
value of the cars is $1000, so that te 
total investment runs about i 
000 and probably is even higher 


Get the advertising habit. It - 
pay you. Try our want columms 
one cent a word. 





Bargains---Used, Repainted Cary 
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